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Effays, on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Oppofiticn te 
Saphifiry and Scepticifin; on Poetry and Mufic, as they affeé? the 
Mind; on Laughter, and Ludicrous Compofition ; on the Utility” 
of Claffical Learning. By ‘fames Beattie, LL.D. Profeffar of 
Moral Philofophy and Logic in the Marifchal College and Uni- 
verfity of Aberdeen. gto. Dilly. 

To thefe Eflays is prefixed the following advertifement, which 
the author modeftly thought neceffary, to apologize, in fome 
meafure, for their publication, in their prefent form. — 


*¢ This Publication has been attended with fome peculiar circum- 
ftances, which may be mifunderftood, and which, therefore, | beg 
leave to explain. 

** About three years ago, fome perfons of diftin&tion in England, 
who had honoured me with their friendhhip, were pleafed to exprefs 
a defire, that the Essay on Trutu fhould be printed in a more 
f{plendid form than that in which it had hitherto appeared; and fo 
as to enfure profit, as well as honour, to the author, And the pro- 
prietors of the copy-right, being at the fame time applied to, declared 
their willingnefs to permit an Edition to be printed for his advantage, 
on his agreeing to certain terms, which were thotght reafonable, 
~*+ It was them propofed, that a new Edition of the Effay fhould be 
printed in quarto, by fubfeription. To this the Author had fome 
objections. He was apprehentive, that the fze of that work might 
be inadequate to fuch a pyrpofe. Befides, to publith in this man- 
ner a book, which had already gone through two or three Editions, 
feemed hazardous, becaufe unprecedented; and might, to thofe who 
were uninformed of the aifair, give ground to fufpect the Author of 
an infirmity, which no perfon who knows him will ever lay to his 
charge, an exceflive love of money. 

‘** It was anfwered, That the volume might be exténded to a fuf- 
ficiency of fize, by printing, along with that on Truth, fome other 
Effays, which, though not originally defigned for the prefs, his 
Friends, who had feen them, were plezfed to think not unworthy of 
it; and that the Propofed Subfeription, being of a peculiar kind, 
fhould be conduéted in a peculiar manner. * {fe thall never,” faid 
the promoters of this undertaking, ‘* be committed to Book fliers, 
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Effays, on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Oppofiticn to 
 Sophifiry and Scepticifin; on Poetry and Mufic, as they affeé? the 
Mind; on Laughter, and Ludicrous Compofition ; on the Utility 
of Claffical Learning. By ‘fames Beattie, LL.D. Profeffor of 
Moral Philofophy and Logic in the Marifchal College and Uni- 
verfity of Aberdeen. 4to. Dilly. 
To thefe Effays is prefixed the following advertifement, which 
the author modeftly thought neceflary, to apologize, in fome 
meafure, for their publication, in their prefent form. 


*¢ This Publication has been attended with fome peculiar circum. 
ftances, which may be mifunderftood, and which, therefore, 1 beg 
leave to explain, 

** About three years ago, fome perfons of diftinction in England, 
who had honoured me with their friendfhip, were pleafed to exprefs 
a defire, that the Essay on Truru fhould be printed in a more 
fplendid form than that in which it had hitherto appeared; and io 
as to enfure profit, as well as honour, to the author, And the pro- 
prietors of the copy-right, being at the fame time applied to, declared 
their willingnefs to permit an Edition to be printed for his advantage, 
on his agreeing to certain terms, which were thought reafonable. 

~ It was then propofed, that a new Edition of the Effay fhould be 
printed in quarto, by fubfeription. To this the Author had fome 
objections. He was apprehentive, that the fze of that work might 
be inadequate to fuch a pyrpofe. Befides, to publith in this man- 
ner a book, which had already gone through two or three Editions, 
feemed hazardous, becaufe unprecedented ; and might, to thofe who 
were uninformed of the affair, give ground to fufpect the Author of 
an infirmity, which no perfon who knows him will ever lay to his 
charge, an exceflive love of money. 

** It was anfwered, That the volume might be extérded to a fuf- 
ficiency of fize, by printing, along with that on Trut/, fome other 
Efjays, which, though not originally defigned for the prefs, his 
Friends, who had feen them, were pleafed to think not unworthy of 
it; and that the Propofed Subfcription, being of a peculiar kind, 
fhould be conduéted in a peculiar manner. “ Ye hall never,” faid 
the promoters of this undertaking, ‘* be committed to Book fliers, 
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‘‘ nor made public by advertifements ; nobody fhall be /olicited to 
“join in it; we, by ourfelves and our friends, fhall carry it on, 
«without giving you any furtber trouble, than jutt to fignify your 
‘< confent, and.prepare your materials :—and if there be, as we have 

reafon to think there are, many perfons of worth and fortune, who 
“with for fuch an opportunity, as this wil! afford them, to teftify 
« their approbarion of you and yeur writings, it would feem capri- 
<¢ cious in yo to deprive them of that fatisfaction, and yourfelr of 
** fo great an honour.” 

<* To a Propefal fo uncommonly generous the Author could not 
refufe his confent, without giving himfelf airs, which would not 
have become him. He therefore thankfully acquiefced. And the 
bufinefs went on; and has now terminated in a way that does him 
much honour, and demands his molt grateful acknowledgments to 
thofe Noble and Learned Perfons who conduéted and encouraged it.” 

It appears, from the lift of fubfcribers, that it is indeed a 
fubftantial as well as honourable compliment, which our author's 
noble and learned friends have here paid him; a compliment, 
however, by no means fuperior to his defert. We only with 
that every writer of merit were equally fortunate in meeting 
with his due reward.—After frankly avowing this, we muft not 
fuffer our partiality for Dr. Beattie’s literary or perfonal charac- 
ter, and ftil] lefs his influence with the public, to have any bias 
over our regard to juftice and truth, as impartial Reviewers, 
The vox populi is, with us, of ftill lefs importance in literature 
than it is in politics: it is, alfo, of juft as little confequence to 
us, whether it be trumpeted forth by the great vulgar or the 
imal]; the latter, including even fuch as canzot read at all, be- 
ing almoft as good judges of books as the former; among 
which we may reckon the judges who do not read at all; by no 
means the leaft numerous or decifive. It is owing, we conceive, 
jn a great degree, to the authority and influence of the latter 
that our author’s celebrated Eflay on Truth is indeed become fo 
celebrated ; the chief object of admiration, it prefents to a com- 
petent judge, being that of fo rational and ingenious a writer's 
adopting foirrational and ab{urd a principle as Dr. Reid’s notion 
of a fentimental Common-Senfe. But of this defe&, and of the 
real merit of Dr. Beattie’s famous treatife on Truth, we thal] 
treat hereafter; prefenting the reader, at prefent, with fubje&s 
of greater novelty and entertainment; the tracts annexed, and 
now firit publifhed, in the volume before us. 

Thefe are, rft, An Effay on Poetry and Mufic, as they affect 
the Mind, in two parts—adly, An Effay on Laughter and Lu- 
dicrous Compofition—3dly, Remarks on the Utility of Clafii- 
cal Learning, 
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In part the firft of the Eflay on Poetry and Mufic, the author 
confiders poetry with refpeét to its matter or fubject ; treating 
_feparately of the end of poetical compofition—of the ftandard of 
poetical invention—of the difference between the poetical exhi- 
bition and reality of things—of poetical characters, and of poe» 
tical arrangement.—The reader will not expeét every thing ad- 
vanced on thefe heads to be quite new; the fubjeéts, however, 
are fo judicioufly arranged and fo happily difpofed for each 
other’s illuftration, that they aflume an air of novelty, and ftrike 
with equal force and propriety*. Our iagenious author pro- 
ceeds next to make his remarks on mufic; in which there is 
fomething more new and original. Mufic has been generally 
regarded as an imitative art. Dr. Beattie objects to this opi- 
nion of it, though with a proper /alve, a due deference to 
fafhionable authority. 

«¢ But while I thus infinuate, that Mufic is not an imitative art, 
I mean no difrefpect to Ariftorle, who feems in the beginning of his 
Poetics to declare the contrary. It is not the whole, but the greater 
part of mulic, which that philofopher calls Imitative ; and I agree 
with him fo far as to allow this property to fome mufic, though not 
to all. But he {peaks of the ancient mufic, and I of the modern; 
and to one who conliders how verv little we know of the former, it 
will not appear a contradiction to fay, that the one might have been 
imitative, though the other is not. 

** Nor do 1 mean any difrefpe& to mufic, when I would ftrike 
it off the lift of imitative aris, Tallow ic to be a fine art, and to 
have great influence on the human foul: I grant, that by its power 
of raifing a variety of ayreeabie emotions in the hearer, it proves its 
relation to poetrv, and that it never appears to the beft advantage 
but with poetry for its interpreter: and I am fatisfied, thar, though 
mufical genius may fubfift without poetical tafte, and poetical genius 
without mulical tafte ; yet thefe two talents united might accomplith 
nobler effeéts, than either could do fingly. I acknowledge too, that 
the principles and effential rules of this art are as really founded in 
nature, as thofe of poetry and painting. But when I am afked, 
What part of nature is imitated in any good picture or poem, I find 
Ican give a definite anfwer: whereas, when I am afked, What 
part of nature is imitatedin Handel’s Water-mufic, tor initance, or in 
Corelli’s eighth concerto, er in any particular Englifh fong or Scotch 
tune, I find I can give no definite anfwer:—thouzh no doubt I 
might fay fome plaui:ble things ; cr perhaps, after much refinement, 
be able to fhow, that Mufic may, by one -fnift or other, be made an 
imitative art, provided you allow me to give any meaning I pleafeto 
the word imitative. 


B2 ‘© Mutic 


* We muft here except fome paflages, in which Dr. Beattie has moft flagrantly 
facrificed the opinion of .the truly judicious (and we might almoft venture to fay his 
own) to that of fathion, the idol of folly. 
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‘* Mufic is imitative, when it readily puts.one in mind of the 
thing imitated. If an explication be neceflary, and if, afterall, we 
find it difficult to recognife any exact fimilitude, I would not-calj fuch 
mutfic an imitation of nature; but confider it as upon a footing, in 
point of likenefs, with thofe pictures, wherein the action cannot 
be known but’by a label proceeding from the mouth of the agent, 
nor the fpecies of animal afcertained without a name written under 
it. But between imitation io mufic and imitation in painting, there 
is this one effential difference : a bad picture is always a bad imation 
of nature, and a good picture is neceflarily a good imitation ; but 
mufic may be exactly imitative, and yet intolerably bad; or not at 
all imitative, and yet perfectly good. I have beard, that the Pafforale 
in the eighth of Corelli’s Concertos, (which appears by the infgrip- 
tion to have been compofed for the nightof the Nativity) was in- 
tended for an imitation of the fong of angels hovering above the fields 
of Bethlehem, and gradually foaring up to heaven, The mulic, 
however, is not fuch as would of itfelf convey this idea; and, even 
withthe help of the commentary, it requires a lively fancy to con- 
neét the various movements and melodies of the piece with the mo- 
tions and: evolutions of the heavenly hoft ; as fometimes flying off, 
and fometimes returning ; finging fometimes in one quarter of \the 
tky, and fometimes in another; now in one or two parts, and now 
in full chorus. “It is not clear, that the author mtended any imita- 
tion; and whether he did or not, is a matter of no confequence; 
for the mutic will continue to pleafe, when the tradition is no more 
remembered, The harmonies of this paforalz are indeed fo, uncom- 
mon, and fo ravifhingly fweer, that it is almoft.impoffible not. to 
think of heaven when one hears them. I would notcall them imita- 
tive; but I believe they are finer than any imitative muficin che world. 

** Sounds in themfelves can imitate nothing direétly but founds, 
nor in their motions any thing but motions, But the natgral founds 
and-motions that mufic is allowed to imitate, are but few. . For, firft, 
they muft ail be confiftent with the fundamental principles of the 
ar", and not repugnant either to melody or to harmony. Now, the 
foundation of all true mufic, aud the moft perfect of all mufical in- 
itruments, is the human voice ; which is therefore the procotype of 
the mufica! feale; and a fiandard of mufical found. Noifes, there- 
fore, and inharmonious notes of every kind, which a good voice 
cannot utter without ftraining, ought to be excluded from this pleaf- 
ing art: for it is impoffible, that thofe vocal founds which require 
any unnatural efforts,“cither of the finger or fpeaker, fhould ever 
give permanent gratification tothe hearer. I fay, permanent grati- 
fication; for I deny not, that the preternatural tcreams of an Italian 
finger may occaGon furprife, and momentary amufement: but .thafe 
fcreams are not mufic ; they are admired, not for their propriety er 
patho, but, like rope-dancing, and the eating of fire, merely be- 
cauie they are uncommon and difficult.—Befides, the end of all ge- 
nuine mufic is, to introduce into the human. mind certajn affeAions, 
or fufceptibilities of affection. Now, all the affections, over-which 
snufic has any power, are of the agrceable kind. And therefore, im 
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this art, no imitations of natural found or motion, but fuch as tend 
to infpire agreeable affections, ought ever to find a place, The 
fong of certain birds, the murmur of a ftream, the fhouts of multi- 
tudes, the rumult of a ftorm, the roar of thunder, or a chime of bells, 
are founds conneéted with agreeable or fublime affections, and recon- 
cileable both with melody and harmony ; and may therefore be imi- 
tated, when the artift has occafion for them: but the crowing of 
cocks, the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, the grunting of 
fwine, the gabbling of geefe, the cackling of a hen, the braying of 
an afs, the creaking of a faw, or the rumbling of a cart-wheel, would 
render the beft mulic ridiculous. The movement of a dance may 
be imitated, or the ftately pace of an-embatiled legion : but the hob- 
ble of a trotting horfe would be intolerable, 

“© There is another fort of imitation by found, which ought never 
to he heard, or feen,; in mufic. To exprefs the local elevation of 
pbjects by what ave call Ligh notes, and their depreflion by low or deep 
notes, has no move propriety in it, than any other pun. We call 
notes high or low, with refpect of their fituation in the written fcale. 
‘There would have been no abfurdity in expreffing the higheft notes 
by characters placed at the bottom of the fcale or mufical line, and 
the loweft notes by charaétets placed. at the top of it, if cuftom.or 
accident had fo determined. And there is reafon to think, thar 
fomething like this actually obtained in the muteul feale of the an- 
cients. At leaft it is probable, that the deepeft or graveft found was 
called Summa by the Romans, and the fhrilleit or acureft Jma; which 
might be owing to the conftru&ion of their inflruments; the ftrio 
that founded the former being perhaps higheft in place, and that which 
founded the-latter loweft.—Yet fome people would think.a fong 
faulty, if the word Leaven was fet to what we call a Jow note, or the 
word 4eil to what we call a bigh one. 

‘* All thefe forts of illicit imitation have been praétifed, and by 
thofe too from whom better things were expected. This abufe of 
a noble art did-not efcape the fatire of Swift; who, though deaf to 
the charms of ‘mufic, was not blind'to the abfurdity of muficians. 
He recommended it to Dr. Ecclin, an ingenious gentleman of Ire- 
land, to compofe a Cantata in ridicule of this puerile mimicry. Here 
we have motions imitated, which are the moft inharmonious, and the 
leaft connected with human affections ; as the trotting, ambling, and 
galloping, of Pegafus ; and founds the moft unmufical, as crackliag and 

Jniveling, and rough royftering ruftic roaring firains: the words. high 
and deep have high and deep notes fet to them; a feries of fhort 
notes of equal lengths are introduced, to imitate /bivering and hating ; 
an irregular rant of quick founds, to exprefs rambling; a fudden 
rife of the voice, from a low toa high pitch, to denote fying above 
the fky; a ridiculous run of chromatic Givitions on the words Celia 
dies ; with other droll contrivances of a like nature. In a word, 
Swift’s Cantata atone may convince any perfon, that mufic uniformly 
imitative would be ridiculous.—I juft obferve in pailing, that the 
fatire of this piece is levelled, not at abfurd imitation only, but alfo 
at fome other mufical impropricties; fuch as the idle repetition of 
the 
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the fame words, the running of long extravagant divifions upon one 
fyilable, and the fetting of words to mufic that have no nt 
*« If I were entitled to fuggeft any rules in’this art, I would hum- 
bly propofe, (and a great muficiati and ingenious writer feems to be 
of the fame mind *), that no imitation thould ever be introduced into 
mufic purely inftramental. Of-vocal melody the expreflion is, or 
ought to be, afcertained by the poetry ; but the expreflion of the 
beft inftrumental mutic is ambiguous, In this, therefore, there is 
nothing to lead the mind of the hearer to recognife the imitation, 
which, though both legitimate and accurate, would run. the. ritk of 
being overlooked and loft. . If,-again, ic were. fo very exact, as to 
lead our thoughts inftantly to the thing imitated, we fhould be apt to 
attend to the imitation only, fo as to remain infenfible to the gene- 
ral effet of the piece. Ina word, I am inclined to think, that imi- 
tation in an inftrumental concerto would produce either no effeét, of 
a bad one. ‘The fame reafons would exclude it frons inftrumental 
Jolos ; provided they were fuch as deferve to be called mufie :—if they 
be contrived only to fhow the dexterity of the performer, imitations, 
and all poffible varieties of found, may be thrown in ad libitum; any 
thing will do, that can aftonifh the audience; but to fuch fiddling or 
fingering I would no more give the honourable name of mufic, than 
I would apply that of Poetry to Pope’s * Flutcering fpread thy pur- 
ple pinions,” or to Swift’s Ode on Ditton and Whifton. 
We are very forry that the limits to which we are confined 
prevent our purfuing the detail, in which this difcerning and 
excellent writer difplays the jufteft tafte for true mufic and mu- 
fical expreffion. —T here is one circumftance, however, in which, 
we think, he errs. He fays, ‘* In fweetnefs of tone, the beft 
** finger is not fuperior, and fcarcely equal, to an Eolus’ harp, 
** to Fifcher’s hautboy, or to Giardini’s violin.” —Now we con- 
ceive that the befthuman pipe is the fweetelt and -moft melo- 
dious of all mufical inftruments, and that all inanimate inftru- 
ments approximate to perfection as they approach that melody +. 
Not that we controvert the argument in which this aflertion is 
introduced: on the contrary, we efpoufe it, and it is for that 
very reafon we join him in ‘‘ our diflatisfagtion that a human 
** creature fhould [by imitating fuch initruments} dwindle into 
*“ mere wood, wire, and cat-gut.”— 
In the third fection Dr. Beattie confiders ** How the: plea- 
fures we derive from mufic are to be accounted for.” And here 
we cannot help expreffing, not only our admiration, but our ap- 


_.probaticn, of Dr. Beattie’s philofophy. In matters whofe firit 


principles depend oa refinement of tafte, the Dodor is a true 
taity philofopher : in thofe which depend on our grofler feelings, 
‘hé is more the man of /extiment than of reajon. 
In 

* Aviion : = 
-+ Is net this indeed confeffed by Dr. B. in faying the moft perfect of all muficaf 
inftruments is the hnman voice > See page 4 of the prefent article. 
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‘In’ fection the third, of thefe Remarks, he makes reflections, 
which he. modeftly ftyles: conjeétures, on fome peculiarities of 
national mufic. tes 

“ There is a cértaif ityle of melody peculiar to each mufical 
country, which the people of that country are apt to prefer to every 
other'ftyle. ‘That they thould prefer their own, is not furprifing ; 
and that the melody of one people fhould differ from that of another, 
is not more furprifing, perhaps, than thar the language of one peo- 
ple thould differ from that of another. But there is fomething not 
unworthy of notice in the particular expreffion and ftyle that charac- 
terife the mufic uf oné nation or province, and diftinguifh irfrom 
every other fort of mufic. Of this diverlity Scotland fupplies a 
firiking example, The native melody of the highlands and weflern 
ifles is. as different from that of the Southern part of the kingdom, 
us the Irift or Erfe language*is different from the Engtith or Scotch. 
In the conclufion of a difcourfe on mufic as it relates to the mind, 
jt will not perhaps be impertinent to offer a conjeCture on ‘the ciufe 
of thefe peculiarities; which, though it fhould not (and indeed I 
am fatisfied that it will not) fully account for any one of them, may 
however incline the reader to think that ‘they are not unaccountable, 
and may alfo throw fome faint light on this part of philofophy. 

‘¢ Every thought that partakes of the nature of paffion has a cor- 
refpondent expreffion in the look and gefture: and fo fri is the 
union between the paffion and its outward fign, that, where the for- 
mer is not in fome degree felt, the latter can never be perfectly nae 
tural, but, if affumed, becomes aukward mimicry, inftead of that 

envine imitation of nature, which draws forth the fympathy of the 

holder, If, therefore, there be, in the circumftances of particular 
nations or perfons, any thing that gives a peculiarity to their paf- 
fions and thoughts, ‘it feems reafonable to expedt, that they will alfo 
have fomething peculiar'in the expretlion of their countenance, and 
even in the form of their features. Caius Marius, Jugurtha, Ta- 
merlane, and fome other great warriors, are celebrated for a peculiar 
ferocity of afpeét, which they had no doubr contracted from a per- 
petual and unreftrained exertion of fortitude, contempt, and other 
violent emotions. ‘Thefe produced in thé face their correfpondent 
exprefiions, which, being often repeated, became at laft as habitual 
to the features, as the fentiments they arofe from were to the heart. 

Savages, whofe thoughts are little inured to controul, have more of 
‘this fignificancy of look, than thofe men, who, being born and bred 
in civilized nations, are accuftomed from their childhood ro fupprefs 
every emotion that tends to interrupt the peace 6f fociety. And 
while the bloom of youth lafts, and the fmoothnefs of feature pecu- 
liar to that period, the human face is lefs marked with any ftrong 
charaéter, than in old age:—a peevith or furly {tripling may elude 
the eye of the phyfiognomift ; but a wicked old man, whofe vifage 
does not betray the evil temperature of his heart, muft have more 
cunning than it would be prudent: for him to acknowledge. Even b 
the trade or profeffion the human countenance may be charadterifed. 
Tey who employ themfelves in the nicer mechanic arts, that re- 
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qvire the earneft attention of the artift, do generally contract-a fixed- 
vefs of feature fuited to that one uniform fentiment which engrofles 
them while at work. Whereas, other artifts, whofe work requires 
lefs attention, and who may ply their trade and amufe themfelves 
with converfation at the fame time, have for the moft part fmoother 
and more unmeaning faces: their thoughts are more mifcellaneous, 
and therefore their features are lefs fixed in one uniform configura- 
tion. A keen penetrating look indicates thoughtfulnefs and {pirit: 
a dull torpid countenance is not often accompanied with great fagu- 
city. 
This, though there may be’many an exception, is in general true 
of the vifible figns of our paftions.; and it is no lefs true of the audi- 
ble. A man habituaily peevith, or paflionate, or querulous, or im- 
perious, may be known by the found of his voice, as well as by his 
phyfiognomy, May. we not go a ftep farther, and fay, that if a 
man under the influence of any paffion were to compofe a difcourfe, 
or a poem, oratune, his work would in fome meafure exbibit an 
image of his mind? I could not ealily be perfuaded, that Swift and 
Juvenal were men of fiveet tempers; or that Thompfon, Arbuthnar, 
and Prior were ill-natured, The airs of Felton are fo uniformly 
mournful, that I can not fuppofe him to have been a merry, or even 
achearful map. If a mulician, in deep afiliftion, were to attempt 
to compofe a lively air, 1 believe he would not fucceed: though I 
confefs I do not well underftand the nature of the connection that 
may take place between a mournful mind and a melancholy tune. It 
is eafy to conceive, how a poet or an orator fhould transfufe- his paf- 
fions into his work : for every palfion fuggefts, ideas congenial to its 
own nature; and the compolition of the poet, or of the orator, mutt 
necefflarily confilt-of thofe ideas that occur at the time he is compo- 
fing.- But mufical founds are not the figns of ideas; rarely are they 
éven the imitations of natura! founds : {fo that I am at a lofs.to con- 
ceive how it fhould happen, that a mulician,. overwhelmed with for- 
row, for example, fhould put together a feries of notes, whofe ex- 
preifion is contrary to that of another feries which he had put toge- 
ther when elevated with joy. But of the fact I am not doubrful; 
though I have not fagacity, or knowledge of mufic, enough to be 
able to expiain ir. And. my opinion in :his matter is warranted by 
that of a more competent judge; who fays, {peaking of church- 
voluntarics, that if the organiit ** do not feel in himfelf the divine 
“« energy of devotion, he will labour in vain to raife it in others, 
** Nor can he hope to-throw out thofe inflantaneous thoughts, which 
© fometiines far exceed the bett concerted compolitions, and which 
*¢ the enraptured performer would gladly fecure to his future ufe 
** and pleafure, did they not as ficetly efcape as they arife*.” A 
man who has made mutic the fludy of his life, and is well acquainted 
with all the beft examples of flyle and expreilion that are to be found 
in the works of former mailers, may, by memory and much practice, 
attain a fort cf mechanical dexterity in contriving mufic fuitable to 
any given paffion ; but fuch mufic would, I prefume, be vulgar and 
fpiriclefs, 

* Avifoa on Mufical Expreffion, pag. $8, 89. ° 
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fpiritlefs, compared to what an artift of genius throws out, when un- 
der the power of any ardent emotion, [It is recorded of Lulli, that, 
once when his imagination was all on fire with fome verfes defcrip- 
tive of terrible ideas, which he bad ‘been reading in a French tra- 
gedy, he ran to his harpfichord, and ftruck off fuch ‘a combination 
of founds, that the company felt their hair ftand on end with horror, 

‘¢ Let us therefore fuppofe it proved, or, if you pleafe, take it 
for granted, that different fentiments in the mind of the’ mufician 
will give different and peculiar expreffions to his mufic ;—and, upon 
this principle, it will not, perhaps, be impoffible to account for fome 
of the phenomena of a national ear.” ' 

It is on.this principle our author proceeds to account for the 
Scotch: tafte for mufic, and the peculiar ftyle of their fongs. 
On this head*he differs, alfo, from the general notion. 

‘¢ It is a,common opinion, that thefe fongs were compofed by 
David Rizzio, a mufician from Italy, the unfortunate favourite of 
a very unfortunate queen. But this muft be a miftake. The ftyle of 
the Scotch mufic was fixed before his time ; for many of the beft of 
thefe tunes are afcribed ‘by tradition to a more remote period. Aud 
it is not to be fuppofed, that he, a foreigner, and in the latter part 
of his life a man of bufinefa, could have acquired or invented a ityle 
of mufical compolition fo different in every refpe&-from that to 
which he had been accuftomed in his own country. Melody is fo 
much ‘the charaéteriftic of the Scoteh tunes, that I doubt whether 
even baffles were fet to them before the prefent century ; whereas, in 
the days af Rizzio, Harmony was the fafhionable fludy'of the Italian 
compofers. Palcitina himfélf, who flourifhed about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and who has obtained the high title of Father of 
Harmony, is by a great mafter* ranked with thofe who negleéed air, 
and were too clofely attached to’ counterpoint; and at the time when 
Rizzio was a f{tudent in the art, Paleftina’s mutt have been the favou- 
rite mufic in Italy. — Befides, though the ‘ftyle of the old Scotch 
melody has been well imitated by Mr. Ofwald, and fome other na- 
tives, I do not find that any foreigner has ever caught the true fpirit 
of it. Geminiani, a great and original genius in this art, and a 
profefled admirer of the Scotch fongs, (fome of which he publithed 
with accompaniments,) ufed to fay, that he had blotted many a quire 
of paper, to no purpofé, in attempting to compofe a fecond firain to 
that fine little air which in Scotland is known by the name of Tée 
broom of Cowdenknows. To all which we may add, that Taffoni, 
‘the author of La Secchia rapita, {peaks of this mulic as well efteemed 
by the Italians of his time, and-aferibes the invention of it to James 
King of Scotland :—which a foreigner might naturally do, as all the 
Scotch kings of thar name, particularly the firit, third, fourth, and 
fifth, were fkilled both in mufic and poetry: 

“But though I admit“T'affoni’s teftimony as a proof, that the 
Scotch mufic is more ancient than Rizzio, I do not think him right 
tn whar he fays of its inventor: ‘Nor can I acquiefce'in the opinion 

Vou, VY, Cc of 
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of thofe who give the honour of this invention to the monks of 
Melrofe. I rather believe, that it took its rife among men who were 
real thepherds, and who attually felt the fertiments and affections, 
whereof it is {o yery expreilive. Rizzio may have been one of the 
firft, perhaps, who made a colleétion of thefe fongs; or he may 
have played them with more delicate touches than the Scotch mufi- 
cjans of that time ; or perhaps corrected the extravagance of certain 
paffages ; - for one is flruck wich the regularity of fome, as weil as 
amuied with the wildnefs of others:—and in all or any of thofe cafes, 
it might be faid with truth, that the Scotch mufic is under obliga- 
tions to him:—but that this {tyle of paftoral melody, fo unlike the 
Jralian, and in every refpect fo peculiar, thould have been eftablithed 
or iavented by him, is incredible ; nay, (if it were worth while to 
affert any thing fo pofitively on fuch a fubje&,) we might even fay 
impoffible. 

«The acknowledged and wnequalled excellence of the Italian 
muhic. is one of thofe phenomena of a National Tafte, that may in 
part be accounted for. Let us recolleé& fome particulars of the hif- 
tory of that period, when this mufic began to recommend itfelf to 
general notice. 

‘$$ Leo the Tenth, and fome of his immediate predeceffors, had 
many great vices, and fome virtues ; and we at this day feel the good 
effets of both: for Providence has been pleafed, in this inftance, ag 
jn many others, to bring good out of evil, and to accomplifh the 
moft glorious purpofes by means that feemed to have an oppofite 
tendency, The profufion, and other more fcandalous qualities of 
Leo, were intrumental in haftening forward the Reformation: to big 
liberality and love of art we owe the fineft pictures, the finett mufical 
compofitions, and fome of the fineft poems in the world, 

“$ The fixteenth centu’y does indeed great honour to Italian genius, 
The ambition of Alexander the Sixth, and Julius the Second, had 
raifed the Papal power to bizher eminence, and fettled it on a firmer 
foundation, than had been known before their time. Leo, there- 
fore, lad leifure to indu'ge his love of luxury and of art; and the 
Itatians, under his adminiftiation, to cultivate the arts and fciences, 
which maay other favourable events confpired to promote,. Printin 
had been lately found out: the taking of Conflantinople by the 
Turks had made a difperiion of the learned, many of whom took 
refuge in Italy: Leo found, in the treafures accumulated. by Juliys 
the Second, and in the ample revenues of the pontificate, the 
means both of generolity and of debauchery: and when the Pope, 
and the houfes of Medici and Montefeltre, had fet the example, it 
became the fathion all over Italy, to patronife genius, and encourage 
learning, ‘Tbe fir forts of a literary fpirit appeared in tranflating 
she Greek authors into Latin ; a tongue which every {chalar was am- 
bilioys to acquire, and in which many elegant compolitions, both 
verfe and profe, were prodyced about this time in Italy. Fracaftorius, 
Sanazarjys, Vida, diltinzuithed themfelves in Latin poetry; Bembp, 
Cafa, Manutius, Sigonius, in Latin profe, But genius feldom difs 
plays itfelf to advantage ina foreign tongue, The cultivation of the 
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Tofcan language, fince the time of Petrarcha, who flourithed one 
hundfed and fifty years before the period we {peak of, had been too 
much neglected ; but was riow refumed with the moft defirable fucs 
tcfs; particularly by Taffo and Ariofto, who carried the Italian poe« 
try to its Highett perfection. 

“¢ The other fine arts were wo lefs fortunate in the hands of Ra- 
phael and Paleflind. What Homer was in poetry, thefe authoré 
were in painting and mufic: Their works afe {till regarded as ftans 
dards of yood tatte, and models for imitation: and though improves 
ment may no doubt have been made fimce their time, in fome infe+ 
rior branchés of their refpective arts; particularly in what regards 
delicacy of manner; it may with reafon be doubted; whether ia 
grandeur of defign, and ftrength of invention, they have as yet been 
excelled or equalled. Greece owed much of ber lierary gloty to 
the merit of her ancientauthors, They at once fixed the fathion iz 
the feveral kinds of writing ; and they happened to fix it on the im- 
moveable bafis of fimplicity and:nature. Had not the Fralian mufi¢ 
in its infant ftate fallen into the hands of a great genius like Palef- 
tina, it would not have arrived at maturity fo foon. A long fuccef> 
fion of inferior compofers might have made difcoveries in the arty 
but could not have raifed it above mediocrity: and fuch people are 
not of influence enough to render a new art refpefable in the eyes, 
either of the learned, or of the vulgar; But Paleftina made his art 
an obje&t of admiration, not only to his own country, but to a great 

art of Europe, In England he was ftudied and imitated by Talliss 

in the reign of Henry the Eighth, All good judges were fatisfied, 
that this fyftenr of harmony was founded oa right principles; and 
that, though it might perhaps be improved, nothing in the art could 
be a real improvement, which was contrad:ory to it. , 

* In the age of Leo, a-genius like Paleftina muft hate been dif- 
tinguifhed; even though the art he profefled had gratified no ittpor- 
tant principle of the human mind; but as his art gratified the reli- 
gious princtple, he could not fail, in thofe days, and among Italiamss 
to meet with the higheft encouragement: In. fact, mulic fimce that 
time has been cultivated in [taly with the utmoft attention and fue- 
eefs, Seartattr, Corelh, Geminiani, Martini; Marcello, were all mer 
of extraordinary abilities; and any one of them, in the circumftances 
of Paleflina, might perhaps have been as emiment as he. Need we 
wonder, then, at the unequalled excellence of the Italian muiic? 

** But other caufes Have contributed to this effet. Nobody who 
underftands the language of modern Italy, will deny, that the na- 
tives have @ peculiar delicacy of perception in regard.to vocal found. 
This delicacy appears in the fweetnels of their vette, in the caderre 
of theif profe, and ever’ in the formation and inflexion of their 
words. Whether it be owing to the climate, or to’ the influence of 
the other arts ; whether it be derived from their Gothic anceftors, or 
from their more remote forefathers of ancient Rome; whethestt be the 
effect of weakneis or of foundnefs in the vocal and auditory organs 
of the people, this national nicenefs of ear mull be contidered as one 


eaufe of the melody both of their {peech and of their mulicy They 
are 
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are miftaken who think the Italian an effeminate language. Soft it 
is, indeed, and of eafy modulation, but fufceptible withal of the 
utmott dignity of found, as well as of elegant arrangement and ner- 
vous phrafeology. In hiftory and oratory, it may boaft of many ex- 
cellent models: and its poetry is far fuperior to that of every other 
modern nation, except the Englifh. And if it be true, that all mu- 
fic is originally fong, the moft poetical nation would feem to have 
the faireft chance to become the mott mufical.. The Italian tongue, 
in ftrength and variety.of harmony, is not fuperior, and perhaps not 
equal, to the Englifh; but, abounding more in vowels and liquid 
founds, and being therefore more eafily articulated, is fitter for the 
purpofes of mufic: and it deferves our notice, that poetical numbers 
were brought to perfection in Italy two hundred years fooner than in 
any other country of modern Europe.” 

Weare perfuaded Dr. Beattie here {peaks ftom what he knows. 
the Englifh language capable of being applied to, rather than 
from what it generally has been. He muft be fenfible that 
nothing can be more execrable than the Englifh verfes (as they 
‘are called) of late years fet to mufic.—If words were properly 
chofen, it were not impofiible to fhew, that even Englifh poetry 
might be fet to mufic with as much advantage as the Italian. 
But this choice of words is. not to be made by fidlers, harpfi- 
chord thrummers, and mere mufical compofers, It were to be 
wifhed, that a poct of Dr. Beattie’s tafte for mufical expreffion 
‘would give an example of the kind. At the fame time; we can- 
not help exprefling our hopes, while we ceafe with extreme ré- 
luctance from farther quotation, that the ‘public’ will be fodn 
favoured with an edition of thefe annexed Effays, in at o¢ctavo 
form, for the ufe of thofe who poflefs the Effay on Truth in 
that fize;.in order that fuch as, with ourfelves, donot al-- 
together relifh Dr, Beattie’s Dr. Reid’s common-fenfe, may be 
‘happily convinced that he poflefles every other ltind of fenfe, 
notwithftanding he be too refined for the plain refult of the 
fimple underftanding of mere rational beings, 





* Dialogues Moraux et Amufants, en Anglis et Frangois, pour PIn- 

Struction de la Feuneffe: Or, Moras and entertaining Dialogues, 

in Engle and French, for the Improvement of Youth. By Ma- 

dame Fauques De Vauclufe. 12mo0, 2 vols, 6s. Dilly. 

The ingenious author of thefe Dialogues profefles that the 
compofed fometimes in Enelifh and fometimes in French : 
tranflating from each as literally as clegince would ‘permit. 

. To do her juftice in both, we muft confefs we cannot always 
decide 
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Hecide between the original and the traiiflation ; which we take 
to be the greateft compliment that can be’ paid her. 

In refpec&t to the fentiment*ahd Compofition, they are in ge- 
neral as unexceptionable as the ftile; the proféfitd view of the 
writer being to guard youth againft the dangers of the paffions ; 
with which view fhe has properly joined examples to precepts, 
in conformity to the obfervation of the poet, 

Example moves where precept fails, 
Aod fermons are lefs read’ than tales. 


The firft volume contains, befides a dedication and introduc- 
tion, a dialogue on Curio/ity; in which the allegory of Pfyche 
is placed in a:new light.—On Envy ; exemplified in the ftory of 
two unfortunate lovers. —On Vanity ; difplayed in the fingular 
education of Sefoftris—On Love ; illuftrated by the marriage 
and amours ‘of Mark Anthony-——We fhall fele& from this 
volume a fpecimen of the French part of the work in the intro- 
ductory colloquy to the dialogue on’ curiofity. 


“SUR LA CURIOSITE. 


BAUCIS. 
JE fuis charmée de remarquer dans les yeux de toute la compagtiie 
une ardeur femblable 4 celle que j’éprouve pour l’amufement qui 
nous a é1é promis, et j’ef; ére qu’ Allrée ceffera de nous tenir em ful- 
pens; et confiderera que, tandis que pour joiir de notre impatience 
elle continue 4 fe taire, nous pourrions bien nous emparer de fon 
priviléye de préfident en enfamant nous méme la converfation. 


ASTREE.: 

Vos propres paroles font la meilleure des introductions 4 an entte- 
tien fur la curiofité ; car elles prouvent ainfi-que j’allois ’avancer, que 
la curiofité eft la prédominante, comme la prémiére paffion du genre 
humain, et que le fage, plus encore que le fot, eft gouverhé par elle. 

PHILEMON. 

Et la gouverne quelques fois, j’efpére. 

ASTREE- 

C’eft 18 juftement ce qui eft en queftion. La curiofité etant une 
paflion qui nous eft donvée pour notre converfation et notre’ inftruc- 
tion, ne fauroit étre qu’une bonne chofe de foi méme, mais, quia 
pervertie devienr, ainfi que les autres dons de la nature, un mal récl, 
et confequemment mérite ou nos éloges ou notre cenfure, Rejette- 
tons-tious donc le bienfait comme trop dangereux? “Eft-il tel géné- 
ralement et fans remede? Difcutons ces deux points; mais aupara- 
vant que Janus nous dife fon fentiment puis qu’aiant propofé ce fujet 
dentretien, il eft, fans doute, préparé pour la défenfe ¢t pour Pat- 
taque, 

JANUS. : 

Je me déclare franchement le champion de ‘la curiofité ; et oe 
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dérant cette paflion comme le germe du favoir, je penfe qu’on end 
reciicilli plus d’excellens que de mauvais fruits. 
ASTREE, 
Thalic paroit n’étre pas perfuadée de ceci. 
THALIB. 
Qui peur, en effet, refléchir fur les maux dans lefquels nos. prés 
miers parens nous ont plongés fans blamer la curiolité? 
AGLAE, 
Helas! leur tentation fut bien grande! 
JANUS. 
Et leur crime ne confiftat pas dans le defir de devenir favans, mais 
dans leur defobeitlance au commande ment divin. 
EUPHROSYWNE, 
Tout bien confideré, la curiofité peut évre comparée a un courfier 
indompté, auquel il faut un cavalier aufli fort qu'adroit. 
PHILEMON. 
Et qu’on ne fauroit confier 2 la main teible dane femme, témain 
Ja defaitreufe Pandore. 


BAUCIS, 

On accufe injuftement Pandore, pour avoir le plaifir de parler mak 
de noire fexe ; puifque ce fur fon mar? Epimethée qui ouvroit le 
boére fatale, d’ot fe répandirent fur la terre tous les maux qui nous 
affiigent. 

EUPHROS YN Ey 

Et au fond de laquelle, quoi qu’om en dife, Vefpérance ne refta 

pas; car heureufement le genre humain en pofléde une bonne doze, 
ASTREE, 

On appergoit aifément dans cette fable, ainfi que dans plafieurs 
autres des paiens, la vénérable tradition de la vérité, ce qui doit nous 
convaincre que la curiofilé eft la premiere caufe de nos malheurs. 

JANUS. 

Je nie pas que la curiofité n’entraine quelque fois de grands matx 
aprés-elle, mais je foutiens qu’elle donne a |’efprit la force de les 
fupporter; ce que j¢ pourrois prouver par une fable, quivn’ett pas 
denouée de fens myilerteux fi elle n’etoit fi fort connue qu’elle en a 
perdu les charmes de la nouveauté.” 

The fecond volume contains Dialogucs—On Friendfhip, ex- 
emplified in the hiftory of an Athenian and of a Roman family— 
On Anger, illuftrated by a Frenchman of quality retired frém 
the world —On Cruelty, an Eaftern tale—On Avarice; the hif- 
tory of two Genoefe merchantsOn Sloth; the two Lflands. 

Of the Englifh part of this work, we fhall feleét the intro- 
duétion to the lait tale. 

“ON SLOTH. 
' ASTREA. 
M E have traced the paflions inherent in us to their fources, ind 
ta.ca a sevicw of the muddy channels which have been drawn from 
them 5 
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them ; but where thal! we tind the origin of Sloth? Shall we afcribe 
it to the weak conftruction of our material form? this would lead us 
to the very oppotite conclufion ; for, who can fee maa fo helplefs 
againtt want, fo defeucelefs againft aflaults, fo difabled for attack, 
aad, in fhort, one of the mofi dettirute of all creatures in refpect of 
bodily qualifications, without concluding, that the mental power 
which moves and directs fuch a machine ought to be perpetually ex- 
erted? It is, in faét, to fupply thefe neceflities peculiar co our being, 
that we are codued with ttronger faculties and a clearer reaion than 
the beaits, and poflefs, unrivalled by them, the gift of an imagina- 
tion which knows no bounds. Who, then, after having contidered 
all this, can fay whence Sloth {prings? 


POLLUX. 

It maft be from the reafons hinted at by Thalia; that is to fay, 
from the difguft and fear which feize on an honeft and timorous-mind 
in reflecting upon the odious exceffes of the paflions. 

, BAUCIS. 

You fpeak as if reafon was not given to us as a ruler over thefe 
pattions, 

EUPHROSYNE, 

As reafon feems to be a verv weak fovereign, I do not know if it 
would not be better that fhe fhould contrive to lull afleep her turbu- 
Jent fubjects, inftead of endeavouring to keep them under a yoke 
which they fo often thake off, to the great detriment of mankind. 


JANUS. 
And what would then fill the annals of the world ? 


THALIA, 

I would rather find every page of them a blank, than the records 
of all forts of wickednefs, 

JANUS, 

I am fo far from being of your opinion, that I would chufe to be 
branded -by polterity as one of the moft cruel tyrants, rather than 
have the thameful epithet of //zggard added to my name, as a whole 
vace of kings have had, who flept on the throne of France, 

AGLAIA, 

This, Janus, is a flight of your pride, in which we are not obliged 
to follow yoy, whea we are feeking for the firm ground of good 
fenfe, 

CASTOR. 

The defire of being remembered after our death is fo univerfal, 

that I cannot help thinking it muft have fome purpofe, 
ASTREA. ; 

It is undoubtedly given us as a fpur to accelerate our pace in the 
road to that immortality which is attained by great and laudable 
actions, 

PHILEMON. 

And, conféquently, as an antidofe againft the fubrle poifon of 
Sloth. Yes; this pride of being fpoken of in future ages, which, 

however, 
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however, Janus carries too far, has its principle in nature. We are 
fo confcious that Shoth degrades our being, that we cannot help 
looking on thofe we fufpect of that yice with contempt, and glory- 
ing. in an adtive life. To this involuntary difpofition af our mind 
we mutt afcribe the fcorn and rebuke that poverty. meets with, when 
equity and charity come not to her help ; when infenfibility is left ia 
full power to.judge, and to call that idlene{s which is very often only. 
misfortune.” 


On the whole, we may recommend thefe Dialogues, as being, 
what they are exprefsly called, truly moral and entertaining. 





A Theological Survey of the Human Underfianding. Intended as an 
Antidote againf{ Modern Deifm. 8vo. 5s. Hodfon, Salifbury ; 
Wallis and Stonehoufe, London. 

To this furvey is prefixed the following Proem, fetting forth 
its general defign, and the manner in which that defign is ex- 
ecuted. 

7"? R OF EM. 

‘* The doctrine of divine grace communicated to the mind of mang 
by the Almighty, being rejected of thofe who difbelieve written re- 
velations it 1s the defign of this piece, 2 coxtra, to invettigate and 
defend {uch do&trine, on certain known principles of reafon ; to di- 
vett it of every wild enthufiattic inference ; and to delineate the re 
ligion of reafon and nature (including graee,) in a method as nearly 
fynthetical as poffible, and an a plan entircly new ; the whole being 
interfperfed with, various reflections, Many. paflages are drawn from 
feripture, as concurrent: thefe are thrown into large parenthelifes, 
after the manner of Scholia; whe les of which, each, at its begin- 
ning, is pointed with an afterifk, to the intent that the reader from 
time to time may perceive by his eye, when he is reading the main 
argument ; and when only a comment. It is intended likewiie, that 
the fyllogifms, which the reader will find in this piece, fhall quadrate, 
in point of utility and clearne{s, with the algebraic equations of mae 
thematicians. : 

From this promife of peculiar precifien, the reader will of 
courfe expect much cafuiftical nicety in the courfe of the work, 
Indeed, the. writer dces not want dexterity in the artificial me- 
thod of {plitting the hair-breadth differences of theological 
controverfy, He appears, however, to be a little wanting in 
that natural fimplicity of ergument, which leads the philofo- 
pher back to the genuine firft principles of human knowledge. 
The fubjeGs treated of, are, neverthelefs, on the whole, as cu- 
rious in themfelves as they are curioufly handled ; although we 
do not deem the writer’s arguments fo convincing and conclu- 
five as they are ingenious and fingulay. 

: The 
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The work is divided into four chapters, under the following 
heads : the firft on Nature and Interpofitions.—Second, on Di- 
vine Love.—Third, on the true Foundation of Theology.— 
Fourth, on Human Nature. Tio which is added, what the 
author calls, a Pfychological Stri@ure.—Referving the logical 
and theological reader to the work itfelf, for the particulars of 
what is advanced in the three firft chapters, we fhall give a fpe- 
cimen of the author’s force and mode of ratiocination from the 
fourth chapter on human nature; being perfuaded that, with 
refpect to readers in general at leaft, the poet is in the right, 
who fays 

“The proper fludy of mankind is man” 
To the right underftanding of even this chapter, however, it is 
previoufly neceflary to mention the general defign of the pre- 


ceding ; which is briefly fummed up at the end of the third, in 
the following corollary. 


“COROLLARY IM. 


“< Seeing the generality of mankind, have ever affented:to the doc- 
trine of the exiffence of a God, and the immortality of the Joul, im a 
manner much ftronger than could be expected, were they guided 
principally by oral or written tradition; by hope or fear; by ratiocina- 
tion ; or even by all thefe yw they are therefore influenced thus 

é 


to afient, by a fpiritual /enfation, organ, or medium m the mind 5 
adapted to the perception of thofe celeftial objects; in like manner, 
as is the eye to colours, and the ear to founds, And it appears, finally, 
that this divine energy in the human underftanding, is, THE 
TRUE FOUNDATION OF THEOLOGY.” 


It is this “‘ divine energy, fpiritual fenfation, organ or me- 
“* dium in the mind,” which our author denominates a /uper- 
natural fomething in man, which anfwers the end of what fome 
other writers ftile the efficacy of divine grace.—As to the na- 
tural part of man, he makes it out to be fomething infernatural 
indeed. But it is impofiible to do this writer juftice in any 
other words than ‘his own. 


«In my laft chapter, I fully demonftrated a divine principle in the 
mind of man: but, alas! in adjufting the queftion above recited, a 
fcene of another kind will open to our view ; nothing-lefs, than the 
corruption of the world; the depravation of human nature; and the 
eviction of an evil principle in the mind likewife ; at perpetual ftrife 
with the good, for the empire of the human underflanding: the difcuf- 
fion of thefe articles being inevitably blended with my principal 
ay 3 I hall, therefore, {peak of them, as occafion offers. And 

inf; 

‘* §. 2. The corruption of the werld, is fo-evident, that it fcarcely 

Vo. ¥. D needs 
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needs a defcription. The ancient heathen were fo fenfible of the 
depravity of human nature, that their poets, under the fiction of the 
colden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron ages, have pointed out, in 
the moft beautiful language, the gradual lapfe of the aborigines of 
mankind, from a life of perfect innocence and felicity, into a flate 
of wickednefs and mifery. Indeed, we fee, from difmal experience, 
that the greater part of mankind, are fo far from being good and wir- 
tuous, that they don’t fo much as defire or intend to be fo, 

“© Jf we take a furvey of wild and barbarous nations ; the blackeft 
vices offend our eyes: revenge, there, with all its cruel arts, trium- 
phant reigns ; accompanied with fraud and violence of every kind, 
continually to roufe it: and liberty, the birth-right of every mortal { 
is wrefted from whole empires at once, for ayes together, 

** But we need not travel to diftant climes, in queft of human de- 
pravity: there is abundant evidence of it nearer home, in civilized na- 
tions ; and nearer flill, reader;—even in thine own breaff,—And yet 
a3 wicked as the actions of mankind are; it is probably but a fimall 
portion of what might be expeéted, were the retiraint of the magif- 
trate’s fword removed; which, like adam, prevents a mighty inun- 
dation of iniquity from overflowiog the world, 

** But would we know human nature without reftraint? we muft 
vifit the palaces of arbitrary princes, and lawlefs grandees: generally, 
of ail men living, the mott abandoned,—Nero, and certain other 
Roman Emperors, I pafs over in filence, as being well known: but 
fhall, however, inflance Muley Abdollah, late Emperor of Morocco, 
with his father Aduiey J/mael, the preceding Emperor; both of 
whom, from mere wantonnefs, flew thoufands of their fubjects, with 

-their awn hands; and feem in all their ations, to have fubftituted 
avbim tor reafon.—Nor thall 1 omit the Popes of Rome; who, glutted 
with the blood of millions, and //// thirfting after more; have ne- 
verthelefs the aflurance to call themfelves the Vicars. of that meek and 
lowly perfonage, who, fo far from fpilling the blood of others,. thed 
his own ; for the advantage and exaltation even ef his enemies. — 
Thefe, reader, are but a few inflances amongft a multitude; if we 
may credit hiftory. : 

** From this brief but difmal draught of human nature, ’tis eafy to 
be perceived where the evil lies: namely; in the heart of man. Foy 
ja vain would temptation folicit us trom quithout, were there no trai- 
tor qithixn, And vet, we are not to fuppofe, that ’tis merely the in- 
telle@t that is thus treacherous to us ; but fome evil principle connected 
with it: for, ifit were the intelled? merely of irfelt, the poifon would 
be effential to it ; whichis not the cafe ; feeing the mind may, with the 
utmoft eafe, be ccnfidered as exifting apart fom it. —In its relation, 
therefore, to the intelle&, it is a mode of the inherent kind ; and being 
of ivelffurjeGted to other modes, is a fpiritual fubfance :—thus vitality, 


and all the wicious tempers with which it is curt, are the attriduses of 
j — 


Of this writer’s manner of applying fcripture to his philofe- 
phy, we dhall give an inftance in the following patenthefis. 
* PARENTHESIS, 
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“‘**PARENTHESIS I. 


t © Our Lord afferts, that (i) from within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetoufniefs, wickednefs, deceit, lafcivioufnefs, an evil eye, blaf- 
phemy, pride, foolithnefs; all thefe evil things (/aith the Saviour 
of mankind) come from within, and defile the man. The Apofile 
Paul denominates it (m) another law in-4is members, warring againtt 
the liw of Ais mind. And plainly implies that it is a ({piritual) 
fubitance, dy calling it (n) the body of death: (0) fo then, adds 
the Apoftle, with the mind I myfelf ferve the law of God; but with 
the flefh, the law of fin. And in bis (p) epittle to the Ephefians, 
he calls it the Old Man which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lufts; thereby implying again that it is a fubftance 3 or why would be 
metonymically call 7¢ ** Man?” The like may be obferved of the in- 
* ternal principle of divine grace, (in Chriftians at leaf ;) which in the 
* fame epiltle and (q) chapter be denominates ** the New Man,” 

(To be continued.) 
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4 Paraphrafe and Notes, on the Epiftle of *St. Paul to the Galatians 
and Ephefians: With Doétrinal and Praétical Obfervations, 
Together with a Critical and Praétical Commentary on the two 
Epiftles of St. Paulto the Theffalonians. By the late Learned 
Samuel Chandler, D. D. Publifoed from the Author's MS. by 
Nathaniel White. 4to. 12s. Dilly. 


The charaéter and abilities of the late Dr. Chandler are fo 
well known, that it would be fuperfluous to expatiate on them, 
in recommendation of the work before us. Let it fuffice to 
fay, therefore, that it appears, as well from the internal evi- 
dence which the work bears in itfelf, as from the aflurances 
given by the Editor in the preface, that it is the genuine pro- 
duétion of the learned writer to whom it is attributed. Asa 
fpecimen of his paraphrafe, noets, and obfervations, we fhall give 
thofe on the firft fix verfes of the third chapter of the Galatians, 


‘* The apoltle having, by 4 great variety of arguments, vindica- 
ted his own apoftlefhip and dottrine, and given the Galatians 4 
fhort but clear account, of the methed of juilification ; now comes 
to reafon with them more dire¢tly on this important article, and 
to fet before them the folly of departing from the fimplicity of the 
Chriftian faith, and fubmitting to the bondage of the Jewith law 
for juflificaiion. 


Dz TEXT. 


(1) Mark vii. 21, &c. (m) Rom. vii. 23. fn) Verfe 24: 
. Ce) Verke 25. (p) Eph. iv. 22. (q) Verfe 24. 
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TEXT. PARAPHRASE, 
C8 A P;* iff. « O foolifh and ferfelefs Galatians, what 
1 O foolifh Galatiaas, impoftor by his arts and fubtleties hath fo 
whohath bewitched you, bewitched you, that inftead of obeying the 
that you Jhould not obey truth of the gofpel doétrine, ye fhould have 


" the truth, before whefe recourfe to the law of Mofes tor juftifica- 


eyes Fefus Chriff hath tion? Efpecially fince the doctrine of Chratt 
ae evidently fet forth, crucified bath been reprefented to you in 
crucified among you ? the plained and c'eareft manner. 

2 This onlyqwouldI  ** Anfwer me as to this fingle article ; 
learn of you: Received Did you receive the Spirit in his extraor- 
ye the Spirit by the ainary gitt:, by your conformity to the law 
avorks of the law, or by of Mofcs, or by hearing and obeying the 
the hearing of faith? _—_ golpe} doctrine? 

' , 3. Are 
Ver..1~ Avontos- Foolifi Galatians.| The oxiginal word properly fignifies 


"© perfons void of confideration and underftanding:” And it is with great 


juftice here applied to the Galatians, fince there could not be a greater in- 
ftance and argument of want of thought and refleétion, than for perfons in 
their circumftances to forfake the doétrine of the apottles, and the purity of 
the Chriftian faith, and to fuffer themfelves to be ted away by falfe feducers ;. 
to place their dependance on the unprofitable rites of the Jewifh law for juf- 
tification, and being conftituted the iembers of the church of God. 

Tis opacs shacnan. Who hath bewitched you.) Bacxasww, figni- 


» fies in the beft writers * to mt 22 PSovepers ores, ean og cepirois Paegxasels 


mpope eres is thescharaéter of the Athenians, ALL V. H.-1.-f. c. 14. 
and thus it may fignify here; ‘ who hath fo envied you, or looked with fo 
© evil an eye on' you, as to turn you away from the truth?’ but as the word. 
‘properly ‘fignifies to corrupt and deceive the eyes, and is frequently transfer- 
red to the mind, to dencte the deception of it by evil arts; our tranflation 
feems to be juft and proper. ‘ What impoftor hath io bewitched you, as to 
* perfuiade you to exchange the purity cf the gofpel for Jewith rites?’ For 
this is the meaning of not obeying the irurh, i. e. deferting the apoftle’s doc- 
trine of juftification by faith, and expecting it from the law of Mofes. 

Before whofe eyes Chrift hath been evicently fet forth, crucified among ft you.) 
If this rendermg fhould be judged bef, the meaning is, that the death of 
Chrift had been as clearly and plaialy veprefented to them, in its certainty 
and’ effects, as if they had a€tually feen him crucified with their eyes ; but 
the original will bear another tranflation, which I prefer; thus, ¢ before: 
« whofe eyes Chrift crucified hath been evidently fet forth amongft you,’ i. c. 
plainly and cleared preached amongtt you. The expreflion, zal’ cOSaruycs 
before whofe eyes, ts ufed metaphorically by the belt writers, to denote the 


clear difcovery anél perception’ of any thing. Thus g oPGarpors era To 


- Duro, malum quafijam prafens videbat, El. iii. 26. And thus Chrift 


cructiicd was evidently fet forth before the Galatians ‘eyes ;, clearly repre- 
fented to their minds, as though they had. feen-it, by thepreaching of the 
apolile Paul ; having thus rebuked them, he proceeds to argue with them. 


Ver. 2. By the Spirtr, the apoftle here means, not what divines call the: 
on 


“ ordinary-affitantes ofthe Spirit, ‘but’thofe extraordinary gifts of God, which. 


were frequently beftowed on the firft converts, to aflure them of their jufti- 
ficatcon, and being conftituted the chjidren of Ged ; which gifts are expref- 


* dyealted the Spirit or the Holy Ghott. Thus when Peter preached to Cor= 


nelius, “* the Holy Ghoft fellon thofe who heard him,” Aéts x. 44. for it 
is added, * they fpoke with tongues, and magniiied God,” ver. 46. Thus. 


at Ephetus, “ The Holy:Ghoft came on the diiciples, and they fpoke with 
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3. Are ye fo foolifh, _ ** Unquekionably by obeying the gofpeb 
having begun in the fpi- do&rine. And can you, who have thus re- 
vit, are ye now made ceived the fpirit of adoption, upon your firt 
perfect in the flefh ? converfion, a3 the confequence of your faith 

in Chrift, be fo fupid as to imagine, that 
your juftification is not compleat, unlefs you 
conform to the flefhly ceremonies of the 
law of Mofes ? 

4. Hawe se fuffered —** Sf this were true, al! your paft fufferings 

far 
“ tongues and prophefied,” A&ts xix. 6. and when the apofttes at the featt 
of Pentecolt, were filled with the Holy Ghoft, and {poke with tongues, 
Peter expreily declares, “ This is that which was {peken by Joel; I will 
“< pour out of my Spirit upon all flefh,” Acis ii. 17. 

Now thefe gifts of the Spirit were communicated as the full evidence and 
proof, that chofe who received them were conflituted the people and childrew 
of God ; thus the Holy Ghoft fell on Cornejius, a.Gentile ; upon which the 
Jewith Chriftians made this reflection: ‘* Then hath God alto to the Gen- 
«« tiles— granted repentance unto life,” Acts xi. 18. Thus Peter at the 
countil at Jerufalem declares ; “* God bare the Gentiles. witnefs, giving 
«* them the Holy Ghoft even as he did unto us; and put no difference be- 
*< tween us and them,” A&ts xv. 8. i. es declaring the Gentiles equally 
members of the Chriftian church, and heirs to falvation by Chrift with the 
Jews. Hence the Spirit in his extraordinary gifts, is called the {pirit of 
adoption, Rom. viii. 15. becaufe the granting it was an inflance of God's 
peculiar favour, and of his owning himfelf the father and friend of thofe to 
whom he vouchfafed the Spirit. 


Now in this yiew, the apottle’s queftion appears with great propriety ané 
o 


ftrength. Did ye receive that {pirit, which was the fulleit evidence of yeur 
being juttified, accepted, and received.as the children and people of Ged, by 
conformity to the law of Mofes, or by embracing the doétrine of the gofpel ? 
If by embracing the do€trine of the gofpel, then you became juftified by 
embracing ‘hat doétrine, and confequently need not conform to the law of 
Motes, in order to obtain juttification. The argument in form is this. 

Thofe who are juitified by faith in Chrilt, need not conform to the law'of 
Mofes for juttification-; but Chriitians are juitified by faith. Therefore, &c, 

That Chriftians are juttified by faith is thus proved. 

Thofe who-have received by faith that fpirit from. God, which is the gréat 
evidence of their juftification,. are juitified by faith; but Chriftians have re- 
ecived. Therefore, &c. 

This argument is {tri&tly conclufive, and I would only obferve with re- 
{pect to the expreffion, by rhe heaving of faith, that axon may be rendered’ 
* obedience ;° in which fenfe axsw is frequently ufed; thus, Thrs ts my be- 
loved Son, bear ye bint, i. e. obey him, Matt. xvii. 5. So Alian. V. H. 
1. iii. c. 16. and thus the expreflion will mean, ‘ by obedience to the ay al 
As the apoftle knew that they received the fpirit by obeying the gofpel doc- 
trine, he proceeds to other queftions. 

Ver, 3. To begrm in the Spiriut.| means their receiving the extraordmary 
gifts of it, immediately upon their believing in Chrift, as the evidence of 
their juftification and acceptance with God; and the beizg made perfec? iz 
toe fi fo, denotes their having recourfe to thofe ceremonies of the law of Mo- 
fes, which reached only to the fieth, to perfect or compleat their juftification ; 
but this the apoftle juffly reprefents as a feolith magmation, and proceeds t> 
: tell them it was a reproach upon their former behaviour. 

Ver. 4s The words, euye xz) ens if it be set-in vain,| are a kind of pen- 
tee] and tender recalling what he had Gid unmediately before, and an ex- 
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fo many things in vain, for the fake of Chrifianity muft have been 

if it be yet in vain ? to no purpofe fince you might have avoid- 
ed them by fubmitting to circumcifion 
and the law. And will you thus lofe the 
benefit of all the perfecuiions you have en- 
dured, and render them wholly vain and 
ineffectual ? 

5. He therefore that ** When I was with you, and conferred 
minifireth to you the the extraordinary gilts of the Spirit apoa 
Spirit, and worketh mi- you, and wrought feveral miracles in the 
racles amongh you, doth midit of you, did I confer and do them as 
he it by the works of the a preacher of the neceffity of the law of 
law, or by the bearing Mofes to you, and to confirm your obliga- 
of faith? tions to obferve it; or as a preacher of the 

dottrine of juftification by faith, and to 
confirm and eftablifh you in the belief of it? 

6. Even as Abraham «« As a preacher of the dottrine of juf- 
believedGod, and it was tification by faith. And thus Abraham 
counted to him for righ- himfelf, the father of our nation was jufti- 
teoufne/i. fied ; for when God promifed him a nume- 

rous feed in his extreme old age, he belie- 
ved in the Lord; and the fcripvure exprefly 
‘fays, it was counted to him for rightcouf- 
nefs, Gen xv, 6. 


** OsservatTions on the Doctrine of JusTIFICATION. 


** To reconcile thefe Judaifing converts to this doctrine of juftifi- 
cation by faith, the apoftle with great addrefs and firength fhews 
them, that it was by tnis very principle of faith, that Abraham, the 
father of the Jewth nation, was himfelf jutlified. Abraham and 
Sarah were, according to the courfe of nature, abfolutely incapable 
of having any children. And upon his complaint to God that he was 
childlefs, God faid to him ; ‘* he that fhall come forth out of thine 
own 


“ce 


preffion of fome hope -that it might be otherwife. ‘ Have ye fuffered fo 
* many things for Chrift in vain, if you will finally render them vain, 
‘ and not prevent it by a fteady adherence to the purity of the gofpel doc- 
* trine? I greatly fear for you, but am loth to give you up as Sm loft.”” 
Ver. 5. Though St. Paul {peaketh here in the third perfon, ‘* he that mi- 
*« niitreth to you the {pirit,” yet I think it is evident he means himfelf, who 
was the inftrument of their converfion, and of conferring thefe extraordinary 
gifts upon them; and he appeals to them, that he conferred them only to 
ettablith the doétrine of juttification by faith alone, and not to bring them 
under bondage to the law of Mofes; and this doétrine of juttification by 
taith, he proceeds to fhew was abundantly confirmed by the Old Teftament, 
and that Abraham himfelf was thusjuftified. : 
Ver, 6. The word srcyicSny rendered here counted, is tranflated in Rom. 
iv. 6. imputed. And from hence comes the expreflion of imputed righteouf- 
nefs; the word fignifies to place fomewhat to account, and that either as 4 
matter of jufticeor favour, Rom. iv. 4. To him that worketh is the re- 
«« ward not imputed of grace but of debt,” in which the imputation of bos 
kimds is ezprefly ensicned. 
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#* own bowels fhall be thine heir... Abraham might have objefted 
the na:ural impoffibility of the thing, but he believed in the Lord, 
believed that God was able to give him a fon, and would do it in 
accomplifiment of his promife. What was the confequence of this? 
Why God counted to him this his belief of his promife, and trutt 
in his power and goodnefs, for righteoufnefs. God was fo well 
pleaf-d with this eminent inftance of his faith and piety, that he 
accepted and bleffed him as a truly righteous perfon ; his very faith 
in the promife and power of God was his righteoufnefs, that which 
jutified him, and upon accouct of which-God accepted and bleffed 
him asa jaft perfon, ‘This is the exprefs doétrine of {cripture, which 
cannot be evaded by the fyems, fchemes, and comments of fallible 
men, though it hath been often repreferited as erronecus ard falfe; 
whilft the fcripteres remain it will ever be true, that Abraham 
believed God, and that it, this very belief in God, was accounted to 
him for righteou/ne/s, 

‘« The expreflion of imputing righteou/ne/s, is but twice mentioned in 
f:ripure, and in neither place can it poffibly fignify the imputation 
of one perfon’s righteoufnefs to another, fo that he who is unrigh- 
teous in himfelf, fhould be efteemed and accepted as a jut and tigh- 
teous man for the fase of another perfon’s righteoufnefls; the im- 
putation of righteoufnefs never once means this in the New Tcf- 
tament, In-the firft place itevidently denotes the pardon of fin, 
Rom. iv. 6,7, 8. ‘* David alfo defcribeth the bleffednefs of the 
‘* man, unto whom God imputeth rghteoufnefs without works, 
'* fayimg, Bleffed are they whofe iniquities are forgiven,——and to 
** waom the Lord will not impute fin:” In which paffage nothing 
can be more evident, than that the imputiog righteoufnefs, the not 
impuring fin, and the forgiving iniqu ties, are equivalent expreflions, 
and mean intirely the fame thing, and they all of them denote juf- 
tifica'ion; becaufe not to impute fin is to pardon it, and to pardon 
fin isto impate righteoufnefs, i, e. to efieem, and accept and treat 
the perfon pardoned as a righteous and jutt man that hath never of- 
fended. 

* The fame expreffion of imputing righteoufnefs is alfo ufed in the 
eleventh verfe of the fourth toth: Romans. ‘* Abraham received 
*- the fign of circumcifion, a feal of the righteoufnefs of the faith 
‘* which he had being yct umcircumci‘ed, that he m-ght be the father 
** of ali them that believe, though they be not circumcifed, that 
** righteoufoefs might be impured unto them alfo,” i, e. * that their 
6 faith, migot be imputed un:o them for righteoufnefs,’ or, * that 
* they might be accepted and treated of God as righteous upon ac- 
* count, or for the fake, of their faith :’ That this is the meaning is 
plain fro.nthe apoftie’s reafon:ng, which is to fhew thatthe ancir- 
cumcifed Gentiles were to be juflified. the fame way as Ab-aham 
was whilit he was un-ircumci‘ed. Now, fays the apoitle, ** we fay 
** that faith was re koned 1o Abraham for righteoufnefs,” ver. 9. 
his faith was his righteoufnef:, for which God accepted him as a 
jut perfon even whiltt he was uncircumci’ed, “ that he might be the 
** father of all them that believe, thouyh they be not circumcifed, 
* rhat righteoufnefs might be imputed to them alfo,” i, e, £ that 

* they 
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« they might be juftified by faith as Abraham was.” Now this is 
good fenfe to fay, that God, by imputing faith to Abraham whillt 
he was wocircumcifed, fhewed his purpofe of imputing faith alfo to 
the believing uocircumcifed Gentiles for their juttification. But if 
the imputing righteoufnefs means the impuating Chriil’s righieou 
nefs ix. this place, the apoftle’s difcourfe is incoherent, and p:oves 
nothing ; for then the cafe will fland thus: Faith was imputed to 
Abraham for righteoufnefs, in uncir-umcifion, that he might be the 
father of believing uscircumcifed Gentiles, that Chrili’s righteouf- 
nefs mightbe imputed to them, Now if Abraham wasjuttified by 
faith, and the believing Gentiles are juftified by Chrilt’. righteouf- 
pets, then they are jattried two different ways; of confequence 
Abraham could vot be their father, uor they his children, 

‘* But though J am not arguing againil the doctrine of Chritt’s im- 
puted righteoufaefs for jultification, a © not affert that fach an 
expreflion is incapabie of a good meaning, yet unqueftionably this 
is not the fenfe of the ‘paff.ges 1 have bcen explaining; vor indeed 
is itever once faid in any fingle paflage of the New Teitament, that’ 
the rightegufacfs of Chriit i. imputed to any perfon: No; theex. 
predhons ufed by St. Paul ave, *¢ to impute righteoufnefs,” i. e, to 
pardon fin; and, more generally, ‘* to impute faith for righteouf- 
~ nefs,” ‘Tious, ‘* Abraham believed God, and it,” bs faith, 
** was imputed to him for righteoufnefs ;” and the reafon of this 
vhe spoftle gives in the next verie, or draws this inference from it” 





An Account of Propofals made for the Benefit of bis Majefiy’s Naval 
Service: Shewing their general Object and Tendency,—the future 
Supply of Timber for the Purpofes of the Royal Navy; Means of 
contributing to its Prefervation,—ihe lell-being of the Dock- 

Yurds, Shios, Magazines, and Stores; with the reciprocal Ad- 
vaitages and Coaveniences of its Individuals. Interfperfed with 

Admiralty and Navy Beard Regulations, and occafional Remarks 

of fome of its Honourable Members. Together with certain other 

Tranfadtions. dna Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 

‘Sandwich, Firft Lord-Commuiffioner of the Admiralty. By Yea- 

sian Lett, late Agent ta the Royal-£lofpital at Plymouth. 18. 6d, 

Owen. 

Lecce iterum Crifsinus! Poor Mr. Lott, whofe Jot [forgive 
us, reader, the punj is hard indeed, hath here again* fubmit- 
mutted his cafe to the Firlt Lord of the Admiralty and the pub- 
tic; to the latter cf which we recommend him as a man, who 
2ppeers, from his own account, to have made the intereft of 
bis King and country his ftudy, in refpe& to the particular de- 
pariment in which he was for many years employed. We can- 
not help exprefing our concern, alfo, that any peculiarities of 
perional behaviour, in the proper difcharge of his duty, fhould 
Le thought by his fuperiors fufficient to cancel the merits of 
tuch long and allowed fervice. 

* Sce our Review for April laft, page 285. 
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Lettre, de Monfieur Des Enfans, a Madame Montagu. $vo. 


1s. Davis. 


A Letter from. Monfieur Des Enfans to Rdrs. Montagu, tranflated 
by Mrs. Griffith, 8vo. vs 6d. Cadell. 


The late Lord. Chefterfield; im thefé celebrated Letters, 
which have jufily refle&ted fo much odiuin‘on his memory, 
has, it feems, caft a very injurious reile€tion on the charaétér 
of the admired author of Telemachus, M. de Fenelon, Arch- 
bifhop of Cambray ; whom he has reprefented as a convenient 
proveditor for the pleafures of Louis X1V.—This refleétion Mr. 
Des Enfans conceives to be fo highly derogatory from the amia« 
ble chara&ter of that illoftrious ecclefiafticy that he has Here 
vented his indignation agasnft the letter-writer, in terms ‘not the 
moft guarded and polite *, however merited on the part of his 
Lordihip.— Fo affift him, in expofing Lord Cheftéerficld’s breach 
of Chriftian charity in this particular, Mrs. Griffith takes ine 
Rant fire at the Frenchman’s fury, and declares her fovereign 
contempt and abhorrence for many of the precepts and pafiages 
contained in his Lordfhip’s Letters; + one of which appears to 
be this refletion on Menfieur de Fenelon: on which M. Des 
Enfans has fo freely commented, and whofe Comment this Lady 
has taken the. liberty of extending and illuftrating In the 
Memoirs of Madam de Maintenon is inferted the following 
Letter from Fenelon to that Lady. . 

“« Your zeal for the Kirig’s falvation ought not to take you pafs 
thofe bouads' which Providence feems-to have prefcribed to you; we 
muit wait the Almighty’s time. ‘The true niethod of infpiring his 
Majefty sith: heavenly grace, is‘not to fatigue him with exhortations, 
but to edify him, to gain an entranee into his heart by degtees, and 
by the patience and gentlene!s of your conduct. 

“* Your endeavours t touch his heart, to open his eyes, ahd to 
warn him againtt certain fhares, to give him the counfels of peacc and 
moderation, of compaifion for his people, and love fer the Church, 
as well as your zeal to find’out'proper direiors fot his confcience, 
require great attention and much prudence. 

“* You are the Centinel of God, in the midi of Tfrael. Love the 
King, and be obedient to. him, as Satah was to Abratian. Refpecé 
him from the bottom of your hearer, andlook upon him as your Lord, 
by the immediate order of Providence. 

Var. V. E “ Ie 


* © He elevates,” fays he, ‘* his braxén front, arid in the effufion of a bowndlefs 
afjurance, of which I have feen but few inftances, &e.’"’—Agazin; ** There is as 
much ignorance as malice in the turn Lord C. gives M. de Fenelon’s letter.” 

+ No wonder! His Lordthiphas declared, that in all his Lfe-time he never m-c 
with a fenfibie woman—— 


” 
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26 A Letter from Monfieur Des Bnfans to Mrs. Mentagz. 


“* It is true, Madam, that your fituation is enigmatical ; but.it is 
God who ‘has ordained it thould be fo. You neither defired nor chofe. 
it, nor even conceived an idea of it yourfelf; it is the work of God: 
he hides his fecrets from you, and ons the world alfo, which would 
be much amazed if you thould reveal to it, what you have done in 
confidence to me. It is God’s myftery, who has been pleafed to ex- 

.alt you for the fanttification of thofe who were born in the higheft 
fate of elevation. You fill the place of a Queen, and yet have io 
more privilege nor authority than the meanett fubject.” 

And now, Madam, fays M. Des Enfans, pleafe to obferve 
the Comment, which his Lordfhip makes upon this Letter in 
the 261ft of his Letters addrefied to his Son. 

‘* My dear Friend, 

“ Since my laft to you, E have read Madame Maintenon’s letters ; 
and am. fure they are genuine ; and they both entertained and im- 
formed me. They have brought me acquainted with the character 
of that able and artful lady; whom, I am convinced, that I now 
know, much better than her Directeur, the Abbé de Fenelon (after- 
wards Archbifhop of Cambray) did, when he wrote her the 185th 
letter ; and I know him the better too for that letter. The Abbé 
though brimfut of the divine love, had a great mind to be Firft Mi- 
nifter and Cardinal, in ofder, no doubt, to have the opportunity of 
doing the more good. His beimg Directeur at that time to Madame 
‘“Maintenon, feemed to be 1 good ftep towards thofe views. She puts 
herfelf upon him for a faint, and he was weak enough to believe it : 
he, on the other hand, would have put himfelf upon her for a faint 
too, which, I dare fay, the did not believe; but both of them knew, 
that it was neceflary for them to appear faints to Louis the X1Vth, 
who they knew.to bea bigot. It is to be prefumed, nay, indeed, it 
is plain by that 185th letter, that Madame Maintenon had hinted to 
her Directeur fome fcruples of confcience, with relation to her com- 
merce with the King; and which 1 humbly apprehend to have been 
only fome fcruples of prudence, at once to flatter the bigot character, 
and increafe the defires of the King, The pious Abbe, frightened 
out of his wiis, left the King thonld impute to the Dire¢teur any fcru- 
ples or difficulties which he might meet with on the part of the lady, 
writes her the above-mentioned letter ; in which he not only bids her 
not teaze the King by advice and exhortations, but to have the ut- 
moft fubmiffion to his will; and, that the may not miftake the nature 
of that fubmidlion, he tells her, it is the fame that Sarah had tor 
Abraham ; to which fubmithon Ifaac perhaps was ewing. No bawd 
could have written a more feducing letter to an innocent country girl, 
than the Dirccteur did to his Penitent; who, I dare fay, had no oc~ 
cafion for his good adviec. ‘Thofe who would juftify the good Di- 
recteur, alias the pimp, in this affair, muit not attempr to doit by 
faying, that the King and Madame Maintenon were at that time pri- 
vately married; that the Directeur knew it; and that this was the 
meaning of his enigma, ‘Fhat is abfolutely impoffible ; for that pri- 
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A Letter from Monfieur Des Enfans to Mrs. Montague. 27 


vate marriage muft have removed all fcruples between the parties ; 
nay, could not have been contracted upon any other principle, fince 
jt was kept private, and confequently prevented no public feundal. 
Ir 1s therefore extremely evident, that Madame Maintenon could not 
be married to the King at the time when"fhe {Crupled granting, and 
when the Diretteur advifed her tq grant, thofe favours which Sarah 
with fo much fubmiilion granted to Abraham : and what the Directeur 
is pleafed to call 4¢ my/tere de Dieu, was moft evidently a ftate of con- 
cubinage.” Po 


.After taking fome pains to expofe the falfe turn, which Lord 
C. has given the moft interefting paffages in the above Letter, 
M. Des Enfans adds, 


“ An air of truth and fincerity reigns through the whole, which 
feems to have been written by the hand of Piety, under the direction 
of Prudence 

‘* Perfeétly convinced of Madame de Maintenon’s being married, 
Monfieur de Fenelon propofes the conduct of Sarah to Abraham, as‘a 
model for his penitent’s imitation, in her behaviour to the king. 
And here it is that Lord Chefterfield, inflamed with the rageof criti- 
cifm, mounts his {tilts to acquaint us, in the more dictatorial tone, in 
what that condué¢t confifted ; and that it occafioned the birth of Ifaac, 
But as it is of as little confequence to know how Ifaac came into the 
world, as how he left it, I fhall only ftop here to obferve the manner 
in which our noble critic has explained the example of Sarah. He 
tells us, that to follow the example of a virtuous wifc, was to become ¢ 
proftitute! Indignation glows on my cheek, when I think of fuch an 
interpretation, andthat it was fo conftrued by the Earl of Chefter- 
field’! by aminifter fo able, fo difcerning in flate affairs, as to be wor- 
thy of prefiding at the council-board of England. Yes, I bluth for 
him, when I think that fo great a politician fhould have been fo poor 
a fcholar. , 

“* Abraham feared that the beauty of Sarah, his lawful wife, might 
be productive of ill confequences ‘to him, as he was going into Egvpt 
with her ; he forefaw that the Egyptians would be captivated with her 
charms, and might probably put him to death if they knew he was her 
hufband ; he therefore cepmmanded her to fay fhe was his fifter, * 
And it was indifputably in this particular poirt, that Monfieur de 
Fenelon prefcribed the imitation of Sarah to Madame de Maintenon ; 
“Sarah, the wife of Abraham, paffed for his Tilter, in obedicnce to 
her hufband: you are the king's wife, but do not pafs for fuch, in 
obedience to the king. And thus you are to be fubmiffive to the 
king, asSarahwas to Abraham. Lookupon him as your lord, by 
the command of God.” That is to fay, obey him, as God has or- 
dained that wives fhould obey their hufbands- ‘* Your fituiation, (adds 
the archbifhop} is enigmatical ;” which is clearly to be underftood 


* Genefis, chap. xij. : 
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28 A Difcourfeupon Preferviug the Health of Mariners. 


with regard to her being privately married. ‘* The world is ignorant 
whether you are the wife, or miftrefs of rhe king ; and the public, 
who would be amazed, were they as weil informed of this matter as I 
am, loft themfelves in doubts and conjectures: but it is the myflery 
of God ;” which fignifies, thar God, whofe decrees we thould un- 
repiningly adore, has oppofed obftacles, to her unknown, which muf 
prevent her being declared Queen.” 


This M. Des Enfans thinks is the only conftruétion that can 
poilibly be given to the paflages cited, defying fubtilty itfelf to 
give them any other confiftent with reafon. 


A Difcourfe upon foe late Improvements of the Means for Preferving 
the Health of Mariners, ato. Printed for the Royal Society. 


This Difcourfe was delivered on occafion of the dilpofal of 
Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal ; which was given to Captain 
Cook for his © Account of the mcthod he had taken to preicrve 
the health of the crew of his majefty’s fhip, the Refolution, 
during her late voyage round the world.” On the proprie 
of fuch difpofal the Prefident ‘makes an obfervation, as muc 
in favour of Captain Cook in particular, as of modern improve 
ments in praétical medicine and diet in general. 


*'Timagine;” fays he, that the name alone of fo worthy a 
member of this Society would have inclined you to depart from the 
firiinefs of your rules, by conferring upon him that honour, though 
you had received no direct communication from him ; confidering ‘ 
how meritorious in your eyes that perfon muft appear, who huth not 
only made the moft extenfive, but the moft infiruGive voyages, who 
hath not only difcovered, but furveyed, vat traéts of new coutts ; 
who hath difpelled the illufion of a ¢erra auftralis incognita, and fixed 
the bounds of the habitable earth, as well as thofe of the navigable 
ocean, in the Southern Hemifphere. 

** I fhall not, however, expatiate on that ample field of praife, but 
confine my difcourfe to what was the intention of this honorary pre- 
mium, namely, to crown that Paper of the year which fhould contain 
the moft ufeful and. moft fuccefsful experimental inquiry. Now 
what inquiry can be fo ufeful as that which bath for its object the 
faving the lives of men? and when fhall we find one more faecefstul 
than that before us? Here are no vain boatlings of the empiric, 
nor ingenious and delufive theories of the dogmatift ; but a concife, 
an artlefs, and an inconteited relation of the means, by which, wader 
the divine favour, Captain Cook, with a company of a hundred and 
eighteen men, performed a voyage of three years and eighteen days, through 
gut all the climates from fifty twa degrees Naxth to fewenty-one degrees South, 
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The Diaboliad, a Poem, ec. 29 


with the lofs of only one man by a difeofe.* What muft enhance to us the 
value of thefe falutary obfervations, is to fee the practice hath been 
no lefs fimple than efficacious. 

** I would now inquire of the moft converfant in the ftudy of Bills of 
Moitality ; whether in the moit bealthful climate, and the belt con- 
dition of life, they have ever found fo fmall a number of deaths in 
fuch a number of men, within that period of time ? How great and 
agreeable then muff our furprize be, after perufing the hiitories of 
long navigations in former days, when fo many perithed by marine 
difeafes, to find the air of the fea acquitted of all malignity, and in 
fine thata voyage round the world may be undertaken with lefs dan- 
ger to health than a common tour in Europe !” 


To this difcourfe.is annexed Captain Cook’s account itielf, 
as read before the fociety on the 7th of March laft : from which 
we learn that the ufe of tweet-wort, four-krout, portable-foup, 
the rob of lemons and oranges and fugar, inftead of oil, affifted 
by fuitable rules of living,.contyibuted chietly to the extta+ 
ordinary ftate of good health, obferved in his fhip’s-crew. 


The Diaboliad, a Poem, Dedicated to- the Worft -Man- in bis 
Majefty’s Dominions. to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


ft 2 


4 
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We fhould be forry, for the honour of the nobility, {if the 
author of the Diaboliad might be fuppofed to infinuate the 
truth) to underftand that the worft manin his majefty’s domi- 
nions is to be found among the Lords.—If this. infinuation be 
not jcandalum magnatum, we know not what is: except, in- 
deed, the author meaat to pay the whole body of the peerage 
a compliment, by fuggefting that even the throne of Hal is too 
dignified a ftation to be filled by any but a perfon of quality.— 
His tale is that 

_ Thedevil, grown old, was anxious to prepare 
A fit fucceflor for the Inferpa] chair.” 
_ Hedoes not inform us, howéver,whether Satan, like fomeather 
primitive chriftian monarchs, intends to refign and retire-to a 
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’ monaftery-; or whether he -seally thinks himtelf mortal, and 
v . . : “Seay agp ; , 

“ prefumes to. make his.peace with God in articulo martiss) We 
dl mention this, as, in the latter cafe, we conceive the Bench of 
" Bifhops would arvana | fee and difpatch the College of 
¥ Phyficians, to-preventchis deceafe.—Be this as it will, the poet 
r pretends that the devil has made an offer of his inferna! chair, to 
ad 

De ' © This was-a pbrbifis pulmonaliét terminating ima dropfy. Mr. Patten, ferged% to the 


Refolutton, who mentioned to methis cafe, obfervedithat this man began to early to 
complain of a cough! and other confemptive fymptoms, which had never left hinr, 
that his lungs muft have been affected before hecame on board, 
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30 The Repofitery, Be. , 
the man of fafhion beft qualified to fill it—On the principle of 


the author’s motto, that 

“ To reign is worth ambition, tho’ in Hell,” 
it is no wonder that as many candidates fhould ftart, particu- 
larly among our younger fprigs of family, as on the declara- 
tion of a vacant borough.—After exhibiting their feveral pre- 
tenfions, the poet prefers the patron, to whom he has dedicated 
his work, in the following lines, which conclude this diabolical 


m. 

* But as he fpoke, there iffued from the crowd, 
* = & * * * the bafe, the cruel, and the proud ; 
And eager cried, ‘* I Boaft — claim 
** ‘To Hell's dark throne, and * * * * * * is my name. 
«¢ What, fhall rhat ftripling lord contend with me ? 
*¢ I have four fons as old and bad as he! 
** Whate’er he fwears, 1’ll fwear—he fays, I'll fay ! 
$* And look, all-gracious king, my bairs are grey |” 

Th’ aftonith’d demons on each other gaz’d, 
And Satan's felf fat filent and amaz’'d ; 
Revolving, in his dubious mind, the ftate 
And crimes of each afpiring candidate ; 
When clanking chains, and doleful fhrieks were heard, 
And injur'd * * * * * * *'s raving ghoft appear'd : * 
His bofom heav’d with many a torturing figh, 
And bloody ftreams guth’d forth from either eye. 
With piteous look he.did a tale unfold, 
Black with fach horrid deeds, that, being told, 
Hell’s craggy vaults with acclamations ring, 
And joyful fhouts of “* * & * & * thall be king !” 


Should our readers be at any lofs to know who is meant by 
the fix ftars in the laft line, we would recommend them, as we 
ourfelves do not know, to Mr. P————, partner to Mr. A. 
W—-s, as one of the beft decypherers of poetical libels and 
fatirical innuendos. Ww. 


The Repofitory: a Seleé? ColleEion of fugitive Pieces of Wit and 
Hummur, in Profe and Verfe. By the moft eminent Writers. 
121n0. 2 vols..6s. Dilly. 


; To this entertaining colleétion is annexed the following pre= 
ace, 


© See the Letters of Funivs, where that able writer has obferved, with his ufval 
Spirit and good ienfe, upon this guilty tranfaétion. ‘Fumins felt for human nature, 
and woule not fuffer his pen to trace all the particulars of it. To degrade the crimi- 
nai, they fhould be remembered; but fot the fake of humanity, they had better be 

forgotten. 4 
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The Repofitery, Fe. at 


¢< tis the obfervation of an excellent writer *, ‘¢ That there. is no 
nation in which it ig,fo neceflary as in our own to aflemble from time 
to time the fmall traéts and fugitive pieces which are occalionally pub- 
lihed ” And this remark is fully juttified by the number and fuccefs 
of the feveral collections which have been from time to time pres 
fented to the Publick. 

In no fpecies of literature have our countrymen more excelled than 
in the extenfive walks of wit and humour. ‘To affert that in thefe 
particulars we furpafs the literati of foreign nations, would be to echo 
the voice of thofe nations themfelves, which appear to allow our fu- 
periority therein; a fuperiority the more inconteftable, as it is fub- 
mitted to by perfons jealous of, and unwillitg to acknowledge, the 
pre-eminence of Englifh Literature, where there is the leaft room to 
difpute it. . 

Amongft the various’ publications of fugitive pieces which have yet 
appeared, not one has been pafticularly appropriated to the preferva- 
tion of pieces of wit and humour. Thefe have either been left. to 
perifh in neglect; or have been inferted in collections, the bulk of 
which confifted of performances of a different nature ; or in others 
where they muft neceffurily be loft tothe world from the dulnefs and 
infipidity of the remainder of the volumes in which they may be faid 
to have been buried. ' ; 

From a reflection on the want of a Repofitory like the prefent, the 
editor was induced to enquire after fuch performances not hitherto 
hacknied in other mifcellanies, which had been publifhed during the 
laft thirty years. Out of thefe he has formed the following work ; 
which, whatever favour it may be entitled to in other refpects, wil! 
at leaft have the merit of not being compiled from any collections of 
the like kind.” , 


The pieces, contained in this fele&tion, are; neverthelefs, 
pretty well known, and in general efteem, as may be fecn by 
the following lift of the contents. 


Ver-vert ; or, the NunneryParrot ; an Heroic Poem.—The Coun- 
cit in the Moon.—Ode upon ‘dedicating a Building, arid crecting & 
Statue to Shakefpeare, at Stratford upon Avon ; sccatagaalall by 
the Ode on dedicating, a Building, aud erecting a Statue, to Le Stue, 
Cook to the Duke of Newcattle, at Clermont; with notes by Martinus 
Scriblerus, and Teftimonies to the Genius and Merits. of Le Stue. — 
An Account of the Giants lately difcovered.—The Splendid Shilling. 
—The Crooked Six-pence —The Copper Farthihg.—The Schoei- 
boy.—Ode on an Evening View of the Crefcent. at Bath, infcribed to 
Sir Peter Rivers Gay.—Free Thoughts and Bold Truths; or, a Po- 
litico-Tritical Effay upon the prefent fituation of Afftirs.—Two Sa- 
tires Of Horace imitated, by R.O.C. Efg.—The Folly: of Ulelefs 


Words 
® Dr, Samuel Joisfon 





42 Scott's Introduétion to Readings 


Words expofed.—The Complaint of a Story-teller.—Heroic Epifile 
to Richard Twifs, Efq; F. R. S. with explanatory notes written by 
himfelf. —The Battiad in Two Cantos.—A Differtation upon Laughs 
ter.—An Effay upon Humour.—The Fribbleriad.—Eleg; in a Coun- 
try Church-Yard.—Elegy written in Covent Garden.—The Nun- 
nery, an Elegy. — Evening Contemplation in a College — Elegy 
written in Weftmipfter-Hall during the. long Vacation.—Elegy on 
the death of the Guardian Outwitted.—Epitaph on a certain Poct,— 
The Advantages of Politicks to this Nation. —Scheme for the Coalition 
of Parties. ~The Art of Drefling the Hair.—Orvigines Divibane, or 
the Antiquities of the Devizes, by Dr. Davies. ——A curious Specimen 
of Alliteration. 


4 Second Differtation on Heretical Opinions 5 fhewing the Nature of 
Herefy; in what ref[pe@ Errors im Religion may be innocent or fine 
ful; the Caufes from whence they generally proceed; the Excufer 
often alledged by fatlfe Chriftians and avowed Unbeliewers. Cons 
cluding with an Aadrefs to the Young, or Students in the Univer fity, 
By John Rawlins, M. A, Reéior of Leigh ir Worcefterfhire, 
Minifier of Badtey: and Wickhamford, and Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable Lord Archer. 8vo. 2s. Rivington. 


It is forme years fince this author publifhed. his. firft. differtas 
tion about Herefy. In, this fecond alfo he writes full “‘ adout ity 
Goddefs, and about it.” In his third, a critical number, we 
fhall probably come fully at his meaning. In the mean time, 
we cannot help thinking he. has’ not hitherto made a fufficient 
diftin€tion between heretics and unbelievers; between thofe 
who entertain falfe notions of’ Chriftianity, and thofe who. 
have no notion of Chriftianity at all. For our past, we fhould 
not be apt todignify the latter.with even the name of Heretickss 
they being in faét downright Heathens. 


An Introduftion te Reading and Spelling, in four Parts. 1. The 
Principles. 2. Leffons in Proje and Perfe. 3. Select Claffes of 
Words 4. Monolylables ranged ‘by their Sounds. . To which is 
prefixed, a Plan of the Work, wiih ime Direions to Teachers. 

i 


By William Scott, Teacher of Englifh and Writing, in Edin« 
burgh. 12me, Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Among the Multiplicity of Elementary Tra&s, caleulated 
to imitiate young Beginners in the Art of Readisig, we ~ 
look upon this to be one of the beit. eat 











Bifrop Pearce's Commentary, Si. 33 
A C:mmentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelifis and the 
Aéts of the Apoftles; together with a New Tranflation of St. 
Paul's Firft Epifite to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrafe and 
Notes. _ To which are added other Theological Pieces. By 
Zachary Pearce, D. D. fate Lard Bifhop of Rochefiers To the 
whole is prefixed, fime Account of bis Lordfbip’s Life and Cha- 
rater, written by bimfelf. Pubiifoed from the Original Ma- 
nufcripts, by Fohn Derby, A. M4. his Lordfh:p’s Chaplain, and 
Freed of Southfleet and Longfield. 4to. 2 Vols. al. 2% 
dell. 


To this elaborate commentary, which is dedicated, and 
has been prefented, to the King by the Rev. Mr. Derby, the: 
editor has prefixed the following advertifement. 

‘¢ Having been charged by my molt honoured Patfon, the very 
learned and pious Author of the following Commentary and Notes, &c. 
in his laft Will and Teftament, with the Care df their Publication, I 
have ufed my beft Endeavours to fulfil the important Trutt, by giving 
the Publick a faithful and, I hope, a corrett Edition of them, fro 
the origin Manuieripts in his own Hand. ‘ ' 

% The Mitacies of Fofus vindicated, which were firft printed in 1727 
and 1728, of which there have been five feveral Editions—and Evifole 
Due, publithed in the Year 1721; but long fince out of Print, are 
given, with a View not only of rendering the Work itfelf more com- 
plete by their intimate Connection therewith, but likewife of preferv- 
ing them from the ufual ‘Fate of fugitive Pieces—The Two Letters, 
never before printed, to the Reverend Doctor Daniel Watérland, upon 
the Euchariff, are added, more fully to confirm what the Bifhop has 
advanced upon that Subject, in his Notes on the Four Gofpels, and 
alfo on the Firft Epiftie to the Cotinthians.” 

To the'work is alfo prefixed a life of the author, written 
for the moft part by the bifhep. himfelf, whofe narrative is 
printed with inverted commas, and occafionally fupplied and 
illuftrated by the editor; who thus introduces its { 

** The curiofity of mankind feems naturally to require that a poit- 
humous work fhould be accompaniéd with an account of its author 3 
becaufe he that 1 aves bebind 1 him what is worthy to be publifhed, 
muft be fuppofed to have lived with a charaéter worthy to be known. 
It has been therefore comfidered by the editor of the following Com-~ 
mentary, &c. 28 an important part of his duty, to communicate fome 
memorial of the learned prelate; by whofe iriendfhip they were in- 
tufted to +his care. 

‘“* Dr, Zachary Pearce,date Lord Bithop of Rochefier, was born the 
eighth of September, 1690, in the parifh of St. Giles, in High Hol- 
born, where his father tellowed the bufirefs of a difliller, with great 
fuccefs; and, baving at about the age of forty, acquired a competent 
fortune, he purchafed an eftate at Lite Ealing, in the county of Mid- 
diriex, to which he retired, and which ke ex,oyed to his eighty-fifth 
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“¢ The family, as far as it has been traced, was eminent for fonge- 
vity, fo that our author entered the world with an hereditary claim to 
‘Jength of days, which it is evident he did not defeat by negligence, 
intemperance, or vice. 

“ The firft part of his literary education he received in‘a_ private 
fchool at Great Ealing, from whence, having, undoubtedly, attained 
a confiderable proficiency in the learned languages, he was, on the 
twelfth of February, 1704, removed to Weftmintfter-fchool, where he 
was foon diftinguithed by his merit, and elected one of the forty King’s 
Scholars, . He .feems, in. the latter part of his lite, to have recollected 
this diftinétion with pleafure; for, in a collection of minute memorials 
written by himfelf not long before his death, he has inferted an epi- 

ram fpoken by him in praife of Dr. Sprat, who was then Dean of 
Weftminiter. 

“* After fix years fpent at Weftminfter, he was elected to Trinity Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, in the year 1710, having endured the eonftraint 
4 mmar-fchool to the twentieth year of his age, Why his re- 
moval was fo long delayed, na other reafon can be given, than that 
Doétor Bufby ufed to detain thofe boys longeft under his difcipline, of 
whofe future eminence he had moft expectation ; confidering the tun- 
damental knowledge which grammar-ichools inculcate, as that which 
is leaft likely to be fupplied by future diligence, if the ftudent be fent 
deficient to the univeriity. To this long continuance of his initiatory 
ftudies, he was perhaps indebted for the philological reputation by 
which he was afterwards fo happily diitinguifhed. 

** Of his life, from the year 1710 to 1768, he has left abort nar- 
rative written by bimfelfin November, 1769, the feventy-ninth year of 
his age; in which he has related principaliy his publick tranfactions, 
and the feries of his preferments. This aarrative, for whatever pur- 
pofe it was left, has been thought neceflary to be publithed, without 
any alteration, as being more {fatisfactory, at leaft of more authority, 
than any other account that could be given of him.” 

In this narrative we are told, that after being at the uni- 
verfity about fix years, he publifhed the firft edition of his Ci- 
¢ero de Oratore, which brought him acquainted with Lord 
Parker, then chief juftice of the King’s-Bench, and afterwards 
Earl of Macclesfield, and lord chancellor of Great Britain ; 
who continued his patron, and to whofe memory he has ereéted 
a lafting moaument of gratitude. in the juftification here pub- 
lifhed ot that nobleman’s condué& on occafion of the remarka- 
ble impeachment and penalty inflicted on him after his refig- 
nation of the feals. 

** In the firft years of his refidence in Cambridge, fays the editor, 
he fometimes amufed himfelf with lighter compofitions. Thediurnal © 
papers of that time afforded to men, at once ainbitious and timorous, 
very tempting opportunities of trying thejr power of writing without 
hazard of reputation, A letter to the Specfator or Guardian ttole upon 
the-publick with great advantage, being certain to be read, and if it 
deferved praife, certain to be praifed; at leaft it was fecure of candid 
perufal and impartial criticifm, by which the writer might be pleated 
without envy, or corrected without fhame, 

* Mr, 
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** Mr. Pearce did not omit to make the experiment. He wrote in 
the eighth volume ‘of the Spectator, N° 572, a humorous eflay upon 
quacks, and N° 633, a ferious differtation on the eloquence of the 
pulpit, of which the hint is taken from a fragment of Longinus, where 
‘Paul of Yarfus is numbered among the great mafters of oratory. In 
the ludicrous paper the editor conteiles that he has made additions and 
‘retrenchments, but the other 7s printed as it came to his hand without va- 
riation. A year before {1713) he had fent a letter to the Guardian 
figned Ned Mum, which gives a {prightly and fanciful account of a 
filent club. In two of thefe little pieces there is humour and gaiety, 
which might perhaps have: been much advanced by cultivation, had 
not they been thrown afide in purfuit of more important truths, and 
application to higher ftudies, 

‘6 In the year 1717 (fays the bifhop’s narrative), Mr. Pearce was 
** ordained a deacon by Dr. Fleetwood, the bifhop of Ely, and in 1718 
“* was ordained a prieft by the fame bifhop; he having always had ia 
“ his intention to devote himfelf to that hely prefeffion, which he dé- 
** Jayed to do till he was twenty-feven years of age; and, as he 
* thought, taken time enough to a himfelf, and attain to fo 
“ mueh knowledge of that facred office, as fhould be fufficient to an- 


«* fwer all the good purpofes for which it is defigned. 

“ On the twelfth of May, in 1718, the Lord Chief Juftice Parker 
“* was appointed lord high chancellor of-Great Britain; and Mr. Pearee 
“+ having been the next morning informed, that the great feal had been 
‘“ the day before delivered to his lordfhip by King George the Firft, 
‘* and that a great number of the nobility and gentry were then at his 


“® chambers in Serjeant’s-Inn, in Fleet-ftreet, congratulating him upon 
“* the occafion, he went thither, and his name being carried to him, 
“ in an inner room, where his lordfhip received the company one 
‘* after anether, his fecretary came foon out to’ Mr. Pearce, and faid, 
** that his lordthip defired him to = all the company was gone, 
‘*¢ and that then he would fee him. e did fo, and being brought to 
“ the lord chancellor, he, among other things, faid, that * he thould 
* now want a chaplain to live with him in his houfe;* and he afked 
* Mr. Pearce, if itwould fuit with his convenience to live with him.in 
* that capacity.’ ‘With this Mr. Pearce very readily, and with thanks, 
** complied; and,'as foon as his lordfhip had_ provided himfelf with a 
‘* proper houfe, he went into his family as his chaplain, and there 
“ continued three years.” 
** In December, 1719, Mr. Pearce was inftituted into the rectory of 
§* Stapleford Abbots, in Effexe = 1 din 
** In 1720, the rectory of St, Bartholomew, behind the Royal Ex- 
** change, becoming vacant by the death of Doftor Adams; the Pro- 
** voit of King’s College Ca ridge, of the yearly value’of £.400, the 
** lord chancellor, in whofe gift it was, prefented him to that living, 
“* which was then fuppoféd to-be the mott valuable of any in the city 
** of London.: And when Mr. Pearce made his acknowledgement ot 
** thanks to the lord chancellor for this favour, his lordfhip fad, ‘ You 
* are not to thank me fo much as Doétor Bentley for this benefice.’ 
‘6 How is that, my lord, {aid Mr. Pearce?“ Why, added his lordfhip, 
* when I afked Dostor Bendey to make’you: a’ fellow of Trinity Col- 
' Pa a 
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* lege, he confented fa to do, but on this condition, that I would proe 
* mife to unmake you again as foon as it lay in my power, and now 
* he, by having performed his promife, has bound me to give you this 
© living.’ : 

as He was indugted into the reGtory of St. Bartholomew, March ro, 
** 1719-20. 

m4 In the fame year, the minifters of flare dining one day with the 
** lord chancellor, Mr. Pearce being called in to fay grace to them 
** before they fat down to dinner, the Duke of Newcaille, then lord 
% chamberlain, and one of the company, was pleafed to take notice 
*¢ of Mr. Pearce, as he had known him at Weftminfter-fchool, and at 
“© Cambridge, in which places they had both been educated together; 
“ and after he was withdrawn, the duke expretled to the lord chan- 
-** cellor # favourable opinion of him. Upon which the lord chancel- 
*¢ jor faid, * Then, lord chamberlain, { hope, that, as you think fo 
* well of him, you will make him onc of his Majefty’s chaplains, when 
© there is avacancy. ¢* Yes, my lord, replied he, {will do Jo, when f 
* have an opportunity,’ and accordingly Mr. Pearce received foon after 
*+ this the taidchambetiain’s warrant for that honour.” 

“ In the year 1722, fays the editor, the plague at Marfeilles filled 
Europe with terror. A Fatt was appointed-for the deprecation of di- 
-vine vengeance, which was obferved through the kingdom with partie 
cular ferioufnefs and devotion. We efcaped the dreadful vifitation, and 
when the day of thankfgiving for the deliverance was fet apart in the. 
year following, Mr. Pearce preached betore the Jord mayor and al- 

»dermen of London, and afterwards publifhed the fermon. 

‘¢ Jn February 1721-22, he married Mrs. Mary Adams, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Adams, an eminent diftiller in Holborn, with a 
confidesable fortune. It is always pleating to be told, that men who 
deferve wellof the publick, are happy in domeftick life. He lived 
with her fifty-two years in the higheit degree of connubial happinefs. 
The filtieth year of their union they celebrated as a year of jubilee; 
on which ocealion they were complimented by a triend in the follow- 
ing flanzas, 

’ No more let Canumwny complain, 
That Hymew binds in cruel chain, 
And makes his fubjects flaves : 
Supported by the good and wife, 
Her keeneft flander he defies, 

Her utmoft malice braves. 
To-pay—he triumphs o’er his foes, 
And to the world a Pair he fhews, 

Though long his fubjects—Fiee: 
Who happy in his bands appear, ~ 
And joytul call the Firriera year, 

A year of JusiLex.” : 

_, On January the roth, 1723-24, we are told;Mr, Pearce 
was. induéted into the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
to which he was prefented by his patron the Jord chancellor, 
between wom and Lord Carteret, then fecretary of fiate, 
; | Foam foms 
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fome little mifunderftanding happened on the oceafion, ie 
ing the right of prefentation. Soon after this induétion, Mr. 

Peirce had the degree of doétor of divinity conferred on him 
by the archbifhop of Canterbury, at the inftance of the lord 
chancellor, who declined, at Mr. Pearce’s requeft, to {olicit 2 
royal mandate to the univerfity for that purpofe, 

In the year 1724, Dr. Pearce dedicated to his’ patron his 
edition of Lenginus on the Sublime, with a new Latin verfion 
and notes; the year after which the lord chancellor re- 
figned the feals, and the impeachment above-mentioned foon 
followed ; the foundation for which Dr. Pearce relates, on the 
beft information he could get, and which he declares,. he be= 
lieves to be the true one. 

‘“¢ In the unhappy year 1720, commonly called the South-fea year, 
* the money of the fuitors in chancery was, by ancient cuttoum, or- 
‘© dered by the lord chancellor to be paid into the hands of the matter 
*¢ in chancery whofe rurn it was to be in the court when an order 
** was made by the lord chancellor to depofit any fum of money for 

_ § the fecurity of the fuitors. ‘This cuftom is now altered, a better 
** and more fecure manner of lodging the money being now efta- 
*¢ blifhed: but the former cuftom then prevailed, and one of the 
*¢ mafters in chancery, Mr. Dormer, having in 1720 trafficked with 
*¢ the fuitors money in ’Change-Ailey, and dying foon after, it was 
** found out, that he was deficient in his accounts of the fuitors money 
** to near the yalue of £.60,000. This raifed a mighty commotion 
$* among the fuitors, and all who were any way interefted in the court 
* of chancery, either as fuitors or as pleaders and practitioners there ; 
$ fome of the Jatt fort having perfonal refentments againft that lord 
“* from motives which were unworthy (as it might have been expected) 
“* of operating fo far to the prejudice, ‘as they did, of a chancellor 
* generally well efteemed for his great abilities and integrity in that 
‘* important office. But operate thus they did, as he found by fatal 
“ experience ; for when the fire was once kindled, there wanted not 
** thofe who contributed their affiftance to raife it up to aflame. The 
*§ late King George the Second was then Prince of Wales, and had 
“ lived feparately trom his father, as he had been ordered to do; and 
s* the education of his children had been detained from him, upon an 
* opinion then given by ten of the twelve judges, called together at 

his Majefty’s command by Lord Macclesfield then chancellor, upon 
this queftion ; Whether the education of the grandchildren did belong to 
their grandfather, as fovereign, or to the Prince of Wales, as father ? 

This meeting of the judges having been calted by the chancellor, 

and the queftion havin at. put to them by him upon his Majefty’s 

order for fo doing, and the anfwer of the judges being not pleafing 
to the Prince of Wales, he bore it with fome refentment; and when 
the houfe of commons taok the affair of the loft fuitors money into 
* confideration, all the members of the houfe of commons who were 
“ fervants of the Prince’s court at Leiceftet-houfe, “and all-othets of 
*f them who paid their addreiles there, very readily joined in the out- 
‘ , . i . es cry 
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cry againft Lord Macclesfield, and-came into the impeachment, 
Sir Robert Walpole was at firft unwilling to encourage fuch a precee.. 
dent as the impeachment of a minifier of {tate, though ke had fe 
degree of ill-will. to that lerd on former minifterial motives: how- 
ever, when he found that it could not be eafily ftopped, he came 
into the delign, and as far concurred as he fafely could with it, well 
knowing, that the King looked upon Lord Macclesfield with a gra- 
cious eye, and thought that his fon, the Prince of Wales, had too 
much contributed to inereafe the flame for his being concerned in 
doing what was fo much to sis mind, and fo much againtt his fon’s. 


‘ Lord Macclesfield’s trial before the hovfe of lords is in print, and 


to Dr. Pearce, who.was every day pretent at it, it appears, that the 
judgement of that -houfe was. a fevere one. He was unanimoutly 
declared guilty, and was fined £.30,000, though he haa fome time 
before: paid £. 10,000 into the court of chancery, which was. the 
whole ium received by him from the two laft whom he had ap- 
pointed to be matters there, and which two largeft fams were the 
mott clamoured againft.. And the houfe of lords directed, that he 
fhould be contined in the Tower till that fine of £. 30,000 was paid, 
This judgement was given upon a ftatute fo long ago made as in the 
reign of Richard the Second, which forbade the felling of the offige 
of a mafter in the chancery. That ftatute had never been repealed, 


‘but a contrary cuftom had prevailed beyond the memory of man, 


Lord Macclesfield could have proved the faét to be fo with regard to 
feveral of his more immediate predeccflors; but when he called 
upon his witneffes, who were then prefent, to prove the fact, Lord 
‘Townfend flood up and objected to it, faying, ‘ My lords, I hope 


€ that you wili not fuffer witnefles to be produced to this purpofe; for 
* that will only thew, that this fort of corruption is Aereditary,’ ufing 
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the word Aereditary, on this occafion, by a very ridiculous miftake, 
Lord Macclesfield was, as I faid, declared to be guilty, and a fine 
of £. 30,000 was laid upon him ; but, as he was then unable to pay 
it, he borrowed it all of his fon-in-law, Sir William Heathcote, 
mortgaging a part of his {mall eftate of £. 3100 per annum; and 
the money was all, by degrees, repaid to Sir William by Lord Mac- 
clesfield’s fon after his father’s death, : 
** The knowledge of two circumitances, which not many perfons 
are informed of, may contribute not a-little to take off much of the 
odium of the charge brought againft the noble earl, and of that of 
the fentence given upon it in. the houfe of lords. The one was, 
that betore Lord King, who fucceeded him as chancellor, accepted 
of that high poft, an additional falary of £.1500 or £.2900.4 year 
was annexed, it was credibly faid, to the pott out of the hanaper- 
office, by way of recompence for the lofs which would arife to the 
chancellor for the time being, by that judgement of the houfe of 
lords; though he was ftill allowed to difpoie of the mafterthips to 
his friends and relations, or ta the recommendations of men ia 
power, who could in another way ferve his friends and relations. 
** The other circumitance was, that, when fome bill was brought 
before the lords, it is not remembered what the bill was, and a 
lord, objecting to fome tlaut of it, or expreffion in it, faid, ¢ That 
, ¢ is. 
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¢-in time perhaps the i in chancery might come again to be 
* fold,’ the Lord Chancellor King acquainted the +houfe, that it ap- 
* peared on their journals, that,-in King Wiltiam’s reign, when a 
« bil for preventing the lord: lieutenants of counties from felling the 
** office of clerk of the peace in thofe counties was brought from the 
“ commons to the lords, a motion was made by one of the lords for a 
“ claufe to be added, that the lord chancellor fhould be reftrained from 
felling the maftethips in chancery; but that the lords, after a debate, 
rejected the claufe, and pafled. the bill without it. 

“ King George the Firit; being fully fenfible that the earl’s cafe 
was hard, and that he had futfered chiefly upon 4s account, fent 
*« him word; that he intendedto repay the £. 30,000 to him out of his 
“ privy purfe, as faft as he could tparethe money. Sir Robert Wal- 
** pole delivered this meflage to Lord Macclesfield, with fome gracious 
* expreffions of the king in his favour. And accordingly,. within 
** twelve months, Sir Robert paid him £. 1000 by his Majefty’s order. 
In the next year, Sir Robert fent him word,: that he had received 
** his Majefty’s farther order-to pay to him £.2000 more, when his 
“ ‘lordfhip was pleafed to fend for it. .Lord Macclesfield, thinking it 
** not fo genteel to fend for it immediately, let a month or five weeks 
* pafs, and then his Majefty went towards Hanover, and died at OF 
* naburgh in his way thither, in 1727. Upon the news of his death, 
“* Lord Macclesfield’s fon waited upon Sir Robert by his father’s order 
** to receive the money; but he was then told by-him, that, ¢ His 
* late Majefty and he had a running account, and that at prefent he 
* could not tell on whofe fide the balance was, and that therefore he 
* could not venture to pay the £.2000.’ So that the fum of £.1000 
** was all that Lord Macclesfield ever received from the intended 
** bounty of his gracious mafter.” ad 
- * While Dr. Pearce was vicar of St. Martin’s (continues the bifhop’s 
* narrative), Lord Sundon was one of his parishioners, and one of 
** the members of parliament for Weftminfter. Thefe two circum- 
“ ftances brought them: acquainted together, and that lord fometimes 
** invited him to dinner. This produced an acquaintance likewife 
** with Lady Sundon, at that time thought to be the great favourite 
* of Queen Caroline, the Wife of King George the Second. Doctor 
** Pearce had the‘good luck to be foon in the good graces of Lady 
** Sundon, and the often mentioned her: good opinion of him to the 
** Queen, who, upon that recommendation, hadkdefi him, for a 
** deanry. In the year’ 1737,- Dottor Herring, afterwards Arch- 
“ bithop of Canterbury, ‘was nominated to che fe of Bangor, and it 
** was intended he fhould quit his deahry of Rochefter, and hold his 
** rectory of Blechingley in commendam. with his bifhoprick, and that 
** Doctor Pearce fhould fucceed him in the deanry.: Sir Robert told 
* this to Doctor Hare, then bifhop. of Chichefter, and he came,im- 
** mediately from Sir Robert to Doctor Pearce’s houfe,..in St. Martin’s 
“ Church-yard, and informed hisn of what Sir. Robert had faid, and 
very kindly expreffed his fatisfaction in being able to be.the bearer 
of the news. Doctor Pearce was ready to accept it, and accordingly 
** thought that he might depend upon his being pro to that 
§* dignity; but the fcene was foon’changed, and Herring ob- 
} ’ “6 tained 
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* tained leave to hold thé déanty inftead of the rectory, in eorhmént 
« dam, withthe bifhdptick of Bangor. Ph age . 

“¢ The gracious Quceh alf frequently honoured him with her cons 
* verfation at her drawing-room. One day at that place, in the 
“ above-mentioned year, 1737, the afked him,.if he -had read tite 
* partiphlets publithed by-Doctor Stebbing and Mr.:Forfter upon the 
© fért of Aeredicks meant by St. Paul, whoth, in Titus iii. 10, 11. he 
* reprefints- as /elf-condemned, * Yes, Madam, replied the’ Doctor, J 
© have read all the pamphlets voritten by them on'both fides of the quefion? 
‘ Well, faid the Queen, which of the’ two ‘do you think to be inthe 
¢ right?’ “fhe Dottor replied, * I cannot fay, Madam, which of the 
* two is tn the right; bit I think that both of them are in the wrong? 
«« She fmiléd, and. faid, *.Then what is your opinion of that text f° 


* Madam, faidthe Doctor, it would take up more time than ‘your Mas” 


¢ jefty can fpare at tlis drawing-room, for me to . my opinion and 
* the realons of its ‘but if yor Majeéity thould be pleated to lay your 
* commands wpon me, you thall know my fentiments of the matter it 
* the next.fermon’ whitlr [fhalt have the’ honour to: preach before ‘his 
© Majetty.” ““ Pray-do thier,’ ‘faid the Queen,. and Doctot Pearce ‘ace 
* cordingly made a fermon On that text; but the Queen died inthe 
“ Novembet following, which was a month before his turn of preach- 
$* ine Caine about *. me 8 

« Soon after this difcourfe with her, and on 6ne of her drawing* 
* rotm days, {He eriquired of Doctor Pearce, hew Doctor Lockyer; the 
« then dean of Petetborough, did; for the had heard; that’ he -was 
« dying, Doctér Pearce told her, that all his~danger was over, and 
* that hé was now upow tht recovéry.. * Well, faidefie, if te had 
¢ died, I can tell you; thar his‘ Majéity iitendéd vou to be his fuocef 
‘ for” Ithanked her Majefty,” and’ there was ‘an end of that conver? 
* fation. She afterwards, as Do¢tor Pearce was well informéd,*res 
« gemmmended the Doctor to be thought of by Sir Robert, whénever a 
** dednry thoukt become vacant; which fhould be worth his accep’ 


* tance; and Sir Robert remembered her recommendationmaccord — 


% ingly, thougt fhe was déad before fuch a vacancy happened: /"* 


fn the ye’r 1739, the deanry of Wells. becanie vacant, and’ “” 
* Poctor.Pearce, *who knew that Sir Rabérr had eXpreffed -his ineliv , 


& nations to Yerve*himh in fuch a wily, wailed ‘upon- him one day at 
** his levee to-put himfelf in the way, and in the thoughts of that mi 
$+ wifter of ftate. He therecamne upto him, and faitt, * Dodtor Pearce; 
© what Srings. jowhere? He might welf fay {0 ; “for ic'was the fir tifnes 


*: that he had ever appeared at ‘tris levee. ‘Sir, faid the Doctor, # * 


* come’ to pay my gp: you’ * Then, faid Sir Robert; don’t come 
* ahy tnoge here, Ton T will fee*yowat any other time?” Accofdingly 
« Dodtot Peatce went to’no mort’of his levcess ~but About a forurighe 
“ jac bg he'waited upoh him at his houfe between eight and mne 








oe Wells "being vacant, he hoped for his:fgveur to recom 
ep his¥ermon was PE coyslemoy preached, and inpenfequence has nor 


been peat iat, 7 nd however, iris, one of thofe difcourtes 
whit! ee, . efeagin marfCripr, and has.advertifed Iys mhtention of 
+s ‘eta rete ape 


= 


emording, was Admnitted'to him, andyold-hinrthatthe. _ 
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Biftep Pearee’s Commenpary, os 4h 


« mend him to his Majelty. Sir Robert Kis goed @pialon - 


# of him in a kind manner; but added, ‘ the members of par-. 
« fiament for Wells, and feveral others of the towa, had been with. 
$ him; chat nothing but ecage nage eo in their heads, and that. 
e¢ a) y etgnag ao at deanry, except to one wha 
¢ ac affit them at elections.” He ther Nopped and looked ited- 
“ faftly at Doétor Pearce, who replicd, * That he muff leave it 
* wholly to him.’ * Weil, faid he, I will then confider further of it.’ 
“ About this time Mr. Pultency {poke to Sir Robert in the houfé 
* of commons, where, though he was then in the height of oppafi- 
tion to him and his meafures, he always fat upon the fame bench, 
© al oraat «Cap gad find, Polo agheh tetobe he 
* wah of you, * O my I replied Sir avhat 
* favour can you bave to afh of me? et eee ey ee 
© Door Pearce may not fuffer in his ing my friend? * J 
e pomp you, fatd Sir that he foal net.’ * then, faid Mr. 
* Pulteney, J dope, that you will give him the deanry of Wells, which is 


* sow vacant.’ * No, replied Sir Robert, I cannot fe you that 
* for him,’ This en both fides, for Doctor Pearce, 
** did not come to his know till fome years afterwards. 


cok Wn kee so ie omar ap 
ead it 
© Windeh wt ner bye ants ePBete Ree 


# almoft as foon as it was known, Sir Robert acquainted Ai 

* Potter, who was on a vifit to him at his houfe, the next moraiag, 
® that his Majefty had nanted Doctor Pearce for that deanty. The 
* acchbifhop, out of his good-will te Doctor Pearce, came di- 
™ rely to him in &. in’s Chusch-yard, and informed him of 
s, winst Sir Robert had faid to him, ead congraculated hie vpon the 


* that occafion; and among other things which he then iaid, one was, 
* Doéor Pearce, though you may think that others befides Six Robert 


it 
7 


o 

} 

o 

: And therefore as 1 am now fo engaged in oppofpion 
* to him, 7 may that fome who are of eur patty, Mf there 
* fhould be pit i Daggers of peat Whoa 
® prevail upon me to defire you to abt there im affittance of fame 

e 


have contribused @ this dignity, yet you may depend upon — 
he is ait in-sil, and that cove it indy tale guiwi , 
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* my requeff’rather than with Sir Robert's, to whom you are fo very, 
© much obliged, 1 fhalleave the worle opinion of yous Could any 
* thing be more generous to the dean, ‘as a triend, or,to Sir, Robert, 
* to whom; in other refpects, he was a declared oppancat?” i3 
Powerful, however, as was Doétor Pearce’s.influence with 
thofe beft enabled to: promote his temporal intereft,’ he appears 
to. haye been little itous, after his advaneement to the 
deanry pf Winchefter, ‘for’ farther preferment’; having _pro- 
nounced the nolo epifopari with greater fincerity than perhaps 
any other of ‘his fungtion ancient or m dern,” He appear$ 
indeed; to*have .beep, on.the other hand, as follicitous at frit 
‘to fhun as he was afterwards to refign the spieopal dignity 3 
- * No part of Doctor Pearce’s life, fays the editor, gaye.occafion tp 
‘fo much o— and conjecture as his defire of refigning-his pre- 
fetments, ‘Which, in dppofition to almott all opinions,, fectilar and ¢l¢- 
rical, he urged with great vehemenge, aud enforced with much in: 
portunity. “A with: tor degradation, and Siminutionis a paffion of 
which io-few examples are found, ; that.it was, perhaps at, fir hardly 
- thoughtferious, ‘und afterwards, hardly thought fang and fober, , It, was 
téaét again she comnton courfe,of dawnman iprattice,. to, contend for 
the lofs of things, which allthe ¢¢it of the world is contending ta,gaip. 
*. '4* Offa refolution: fo uncommop, curiofity was, naturally iligentgo 


+ eriquire the motive, As it qpuidnot be, founded jn ayarice,, it ‘s 


- {ought in vanity, and Doctor Pearce wasfulpecied.as aspiring to gbe 

_ ‘antiquared»pedite oficontempt of wealth, and defire of retiyement. Of 

this with, ‘how much he. abtainedy*and how, mych was refuled hyp, 

with the:redfons which, he fuppofed,to.produige the xefufaly he has,gl- 

ready related. The heart cannot be completely known ; byt € wg 

“approach: Whicht-can: be, made .is by, opportunities, of exami i the 
Up 








! thougits when ahey operate in, fecret, without the influence of rs 
"and beholders;...‘Phat: the: intended ‘refignation procecdéd ghe 
” caules-publickty alledged, a dele of difmiilion fram, pub, ick. ¢; nd 
of opportanity for more continued ftudy, there is,in, one of Ti if. 
+ Janeous manuicripts a teftitnony:not ealily retorted, Ina th m, 
» Awhich caitbe fuppofed to be optly, a foliloquy, nothing ‘more n, his 


own thoughts, written down for his own gratificatjen, he exprefles, his 
"*contentin vaeating bisteasiry.) The verics perhaps will gain ng, great 

applauiéy "haying not been written tor che inipecyion. et Longinus but 

they afford asyicafing.amage ofa earned byfhop rie ates », Wgok- 
* ng back tors juvénile amufements, and, now ap then, entertgigin 
" Hinviet{with:pogucal composition. He ieeins ark a os ot 
f.. his cde velloft poetry, for. he has ,left many fhory.coa) pahtinns Moh in 
one acip~and ‘By lit vérfe, ny ts Ao gga coe eer 


Btn. os an nee 4 . . 8% 
os, ARO WW. i SH, 1768, when I refigned'the Deanry of Weftminfter. 
fos 66 50°%, »Brompall, Decanal cares at latt fer free, * 8 y 
Rs * (O could that freedom flill more. perfeét be) pleats, 
wy a tte de ; t ; . 

Ey Woe f" i an fhe refignatién indéed,' we dave another nftante in 
. pe Ti: BIG BaP ete ‘equally celebrated for: his virtue jand opieny 5 who 
UW Gas, in like manne, alo, prevented in his withes.” ¥ eet 
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, My fun’s meridian hour, long paft and gone; 

Dim night, untit tof work, contes hafi’aing on $ 

In lite’s late ev’ning, throughra length ot dayy , 

I find me gently tending to decay : 

How fhall I then my fatal,exit make? 

How bett fecure my great eternal itake? 

This .my prime.with, to fee thy gloricis face, 

O gracious God, in fome more plice ; 

Till then, to fpend my short remains’ of tine 

In thoughts, which raife the foul-to truths fublime # 

To live with innocence, with peace and:love, 

As do thofe faints who dwell in blifs above; , 

By prayers, the wings which faith to reafon lends, 

O xow my. foul to Heaven’s high throne afcends : 

While here on earth, thus om my bended knee, 

O Power divine, I fupplicate to thee ; 

May I meet Death, when his approath is rhades 

Not tond of life, nor of his dart afraid; 

Fe-l that my gain, which I eiteem’d a lofs: 

Heaven is the gold retin’d, earth butthe drofs. 
“ After this imperfect releafe from publick duties, he lived and 
laboured about fix years, and then paffed to that ftate. where no virtue 
3s unrewarded.” . - oP dee 9 

Of the Commentary itfelf, swe fhall fpeak in @ future 

article, ! 


s 
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‘The Hifory of the Reign of Philip the ' Secondy King, of 
Spain. “By Robert Watfon, LL.WQ. Profuffor of Pbilofaphy 
and Rhetorick in the Univerfity -of St. Andrewsy-2 vols. 4° 
2l. 2s. Cadell. Pewee sae. 


The very favourable reception which the hiftories of Hume, 
Robertfon, and other Scottifh writers kave [ately met with, 
feems to have animated their other learned countrymen, and. 
among the reft Dr. Wation of St. Andrews, with a {pirit of 
enterprize and emulation, to diftinguith. themielves in the. 
fame career of literature. The period made choice of by this 
author, though fuggefted probably by the publication of the 
life of Charles V, is one of the moft fertile in great events 
and interefting fa&s of any in modern times. The.ordet of 
compofition, which the writer ha’ purfued, is fufficicntly pet ~ 
{picuous and illuftrative*; and, though there are to be. met” 


* Trt would not have been amifs, however, if, for the fake of the réader - 
td whom this may not. be fo obvious, the author had prefixed the general _ 
afgument of cach book at the head of it. A table of Contents to each 
volume alfo would have been a ufeful appendage; which is not,"as may be 
Sappoted, rendexed unneceilary by GS general Index. 
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“ Dr. Weifen's Hfory of Philp I? 

with a few defeats in point of language, common to the Tite- 
ad labours of North Britons, the. ftile is, om the whole, 
Bis | and manly, and the refle&ions, for the moft part, fuch as 
| a riplay the- liberality of fentiment and.critical penetration of 





ie The work is divided into twenty-four chapters, in the firft 
of which is given’a fie account of the charatter of 
Philip, his defcent and alliances; his marriage with ‘Mary 

~» Queen of England ;.its fruitlefs confequences and his depar- 

ture to the continent, after a fhort and mortifying flay among 

|e a people, by whom -he was as litrle beloved as honoured. In 
| @ the fecond » the Hiftorian gives a concife..difplay af his 
| rend and dominions, on the feceffion -of his Father Charles 
ut, | 3 with that of the general flate of Europe at the -fame 


mitting the empire to his fon, Philip was fill the moit powerful mo- 

narch of the age. In Europe, befides the united kingdoms of Cattiie, 

; Arragen, aud Navasse, he fied the kingdoms of Naples and 

nN Sicily, the Dutehy of Milan, Frarthe-Compté, and th Netherlands ; 
Wi 


i 

Hh ined iod. 

fi ; sa otwithftanding Charles was difappointed in his.fcheme of tran& 
h 





vt in Aftia, Tunis, Oran, the Cape-Verd, and the Canary Tlands ; in 
14 . Afia, the Philippine and Sunda [flands, and a part of the ‘Moluccas; 
| aM and im America, the empires of Peru and Mexico, New Spain and 
| any! . Chali, befides Hifpaniala, Cuba, and many other of the American 
ih,’ _ Miands. mines ef Mexico, Chili, and Potofi,- ‘were, at the 
sime of ip’s acceffian, a fource of greater wealth than: almoft ail 
the other princes in Europe. were palicifed of. Hs fleet was’ much 
-.mose than thas.of any other Eur power. . His troops 
were bewes difciplined, and mote accuflomed to ‘var and victory: and 
—_ were commanded by the ableft, and molt éxperi¢necd yencrals 





the age. 

il wr Suk extenfive ‘power, and fuch copious fefource’, could not bat 
’ appeat extrémely formidable to the other Keropean Rates; etpecially 
- _ . when they refle&téd upon the dark, ‘imperious character of: the prince 
to whomi they belonged. 9 For although Philip bad neither hig éather’s 
‘ valour, nor his enterprizing activity, yet he «gs plodding, indufrious, 
and penetrating, He had already thewn that his ambition was not 
Bay dM lefs t than that of the emperor; avi it was the more to be 
i tl ” as it was concealed under the cloak of fervent zdat for the 

Me _ intereft of reigian. : ‘ 
~ © But how riivch fodvet Philip's power and character -were fitted to 
Mm " _ excite jealoufy in the neighbouring ftares, ‘there were few of them, at 
q * this period; in a condition to counteract his défigus. The Englith had, 
_ Since Mary’s acceffion, Jott much ef that importance in Europe, which 
rit h they had enjoyed for half « century before. Commerce was either 
i} nepledted, ot. opprefled; their troops “were undifciplined, and difufed 
by _ to war; and their navy was im the moft languifhiing condition. During 
A! Philip's’ refidencé amorig them, they Hiad’gitén proof of-their native 
ie » pirit of sadepemisace, by refufing to ‘admit’ him fo anj tharé of the 
ey a . . 
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adminiftration; but they had, in every thing elfe, thewn ew 
tamely fubmiffive to the will: of their weak, —— NCEN : 
was ground to head, that, ififtead of” oppofi oi ae dicpreesld 
te compelled by to fuppo ft hiri, in the uit of wey daar 


seve, 


meafures in which his subon or bi might him... »". 
“ He had no os cape oppofition from Germany, 
than from For whatever diigat his competition with Fer- 


dinand for the Imperial crown we created, there was no pro- 
babiliry that it would ever oecafion any violent “diffention,” of open 
rupture berween them. Ferdinand was mot yet’ fully-fertled if the 
Speen hale A He war wifquieted _with-apprehenfions “that 
Siltan would ere Tong renew hoftilities: again him in-‘ that 
kinuddin ; and, in ordet to provide init this events, nad fecare to 
himéelf that fuppert, of which, in cafe it fhould happen, he would 
ftand in need; he laboured affiduoutly to eftablit: concerd among the 
feveral princes of the Germanic gion had produ and to a the animéfities 
which the differences in re 
‘* Portugal had, at this "om pod sry te 9 of its profperity 
and glory. Thefe difcoveries and conqueftsin the moit diftant regions 
ot the globe, which had advanced that kin to a tank ' fo inuch 
fuperior to what it held before, were almnoit completed. But John 
the Third, undef whofe government and aufpices fo gen a 4 number 
of dicorein and conquests had pe made, was now in’ the 5s 
of life; beloved by hrs people; refpected by “his*nelyhbours; a 
only folicitous to Lis peace, © render Me oe 
“ The thrones of Denmark a Sweden wer ed OF 
the Third and Giftavus Erickfon, . Und ihe jutand — 
niftration of the former monarch, Den inning 
- from-that exhaufted itate, to fo wbicy civil di ications the E iathites ities of | 
foreign war, and the on of an odious lately ‘dethroned, j 
had seduced it; Pde om Swedes, wh6, ‘under Guitaviis; haf thrown 
off the yoke of the neighbouring kingdom, and beftowéd cheir 
crown upon their brave deliverer, wefe enjoying under him the fwecta d 
of liberty, and laying the fuundation of a greatn@s to which they 5 
afterwards attained. Neither of thefe nations, however, were yet 
in a condition to, take a part in the affai ve 4 Tian European 
powers ; anu the patriotic re who xu found fuffi- 
cient employment ia efta uillity aah ie thet kingdoms. 4 
“ In italy, the dominions ms the ehureb, Taely inuch diminithed & 
Bg grant which Paul the Thirt had made of the Dutchies of 
atid Placentia to Octavio Fameté his gtand{dh, ‘were fhut up 
between the Dutchy of Milan on the one hand, and the kingdom 
.. of Naples en the other, The Sovereign. Pontiff, therefore, was more 
. dependent on.. Philip, than. upoh any other prince, and was more 
* likely to tind his igeorel ig gourting ie ee ade favour, than in 
omoting any feheme of o 
“ Colm de Medici, duke of Tufeany, ? 3 oe greatly indebted 
to the lare emperor for the forereignty which he enjoged; and his 
dominions wete, by the emperor's tavour ‘aud his gwn wile policy, 
become fo ¢anfiderabie, a a viceroy_of N or the go- 
etetner of Milan, could give him any juit ground a ey 
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‘ minions, and the depopulation of the otlier. 
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Both gratitude and intereft feemed to call: on that_ political: prince 
attach himfelf to the King of Spain, and to cultivate his friendthp, 

“© Qétavio de .Farnefe, duke of Parina, had been deprived of the, 

dutchy of Placentia by the.emperor; and Philibert Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, had'beep ftript, in his. father’s lite-time,, both of Savoy.and 
Piedmont, by the French. , Without the favour of Philip, geither.o 
thefe two princes had any profpect.ot. recovering his dominions. 
..“ The republic of Venice, formerly fo powerful and ambitious, 
had, after the league. of Cambray, difcovered the folly of their am- 
bition ;.and they now adhered ftedtattly. to the cautious maxim, of 
maintaining a itrict neytrality in all, the quarrels of the European 
powers; whofe. friendthip, and efpecially that of Philip, they were 
folicitous to fecure, as the only means by which the invafions of their 
formidable enemy, the Turkith Sukan, could be repelled. 

«From this view of the European fiates at the time of Philip’s 
acceffion, it is. evident there was no other counterpoife in Chriftendom 
to his power, but France: which was not indeed of fo great extent 
as Philip’s dominions, but pofletled fuch advantages in.its fituation, 
in its. people, and in its government. as made it at leaft the fecond 
kingdom. ia Europe,. and qualified it to ferve as a rampart of the 
general liberty, againft the power of Spain, . Although the frontier 
of this mighiv monarchy did not.seach fo far as it does at prefent, 
yet it extended from the Britih chanvel to the Mediterranean and 
Italy, and from the Pyranefe to Germany.and the Netherlands; and, 
through all that fpace, was unmixed with the territories of any other 
fiate ;- lying betweea Philip’s dominions in Spain or Iraly, and the 
Nethérlands: and in the time of war, rendering: it difficult for his 


“troops in one of thefe countries, to co-operate with thote,in the 


other.” » 
ft was in confequence of this advantageous fituation of the 
kingdom of Francc, and the political views of its government, 


“fit coinciding «any more than that of other flates, with the 


further agerandifement of Spain, that the lets tuecetstul pe- 


“‘Jitics and ftubborn ditpofition of Philip, were'led to effeét, irra 


courfe of years, the revolt of a confiderable part of his do- 


It.is impoffible for us to follow our hittorian through’ the 
train of events, that happened in the course of fo long a reign. 
As a fpecimen of his ftyle and maancr of recording fuch events, 
detcribing the feenes of attion, deducing political motives, 
and delineating public chara&ters, we thall tele& a few paf- 
fages from different parts of the work. “Of one of the moft 
important obje&ts of Philip’s bad policy, the lofs of the Ne- 
therlands, our hiftorian remarks, it took its rife probably from 
an inconfilcrable enterprize, the effe& of a necefiity, ‘to 
which a handful of men were reduced by a circumftance, where 
coitfequences were as unforfeea as unintended. Philip had 
complained to Quecn Elizabeth, that fome of his rebellious 

: ' | fubjects 


1 
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fubje&ts ‘among ‘the: Flemings, had flown to England, where 
they weré-not only protected, but permittethto difpofe of the 
prizes they had ‘made of thé King’s préperty* | ; 
“ This was in effect giving alfiftinte, he faid) t6 the king’s rebel® 
Jious  fubjects, and was a violation-of the treaties ‘Which fubfifted 
-betwéen the Spanith and Englith crowns. Elizabeth was°fecrérly a4 
friend to the Flemith exiles; and the bad little, réafony and’ ds ‘Tittle in’ 
elination, to gratity the defires of Philip, or the duke of Alva.” She 
knew that, for fome time paft, they had mainrained a correfpondence 
‘with her catholic fubjects, and had ufeéd their endeavours to difturb 
her government. But the did. not judge it proper, at this time, to 
,come.to an open rupture .with Philip. She therefore complied with 
» Alva’s requeit; oydered all fhips belonging, to fuch of the inhab?- 
tants; of the Low-countries, as “had withdrawn their allegiance’from 
the king of Spain, to leave her harbours; aiid forbade her fubjécts ro 
_furnifh them with fhelter or provifions. 
_ © This unleoked-for complaifance of Elizabeth, which was matter 
of, general triumph to the duke of Alva, an@ of equal mortification 
, to, the exiles, was attended, in the iffue, with con equences very 
different from thofe which were expected. It reduced the.exiles to 
detpair ; and as they ‘were now thrown off bythe only foreign power 
from which they had received. protection, they refolved, if‘ poffible, 
s fo. acquire pofleffion of fome place of ttrenyth in their native county. 
Having with this view affembled at Dover, they fet fail with od 


_, five hips, under William de Lumey count'de la Marck, who held the 


jefy command among’ them, by comimiffiof’ from thé prince ‘of 


al In their voyage they had the good fortune to meet with two 


panith, yeffels richly laden, which was no fmall confolation tothem 
an ‘their prefent forlorn fituation, They intended to have made‘an 
attempt upon Enchuyten, ip North’ Holland; ‘bat *the*witit. befug 
gonirary,, they were obliged’ to put into the Maefe, witcre they eait 
anchor before the town of Bille, ‘on the firft of Apritdne'thoutaud 
fiye hundred and feventy-two. The’ count’dé’ 1a’ Marck’ immeditirely 
landed “his troops, and fent 4 theflenger to fumimon the inhabitants, 
in the name of the priiice of Orange, to furrendér* * But ‘as they he- 
Sisared for, fame time, ‘what anfwer they’ fiduld ‘yeturn,’ he began to 
fufpect that they wefe preparing to’ maké refittance,“and theréfore 
pat is the gate on the North fide'to be burnt downs This was done 
accordingly; and he entered,” abd took poffetfion of the town‘wittout 
oppolition, at, the head ‘of only two" hundred and fit wen. mi 
« % So accidental and fo eafily accomplified was the firtf event of the 
war, which rendered thé Netherlands’a feehé of, “horror ahd degaftation 
for more ‘than thirty years; but which, ‘whilft'it proved ‘thé Yource, 
‘on many o€éafions, of extréme diltrefs to‘ the’ people; ‘called-tonh an 
‘exertion Of Virtue, fpirit, | and intrepidity, whic liam. occurs in 
~ the anttals of hiftorv: Never was there a2 more, tunequal canteit than 
this which was now begun;.between. the inhabitants .of - the. Low- 


.°> equatriesand the Spanith monarch; and never was the iflue of any 
|. dilpytemoxe contrary :to what she parties. had region to cxgect. » On 


dhe ‘omexfide, 4 people, confiting chiefly of manufacturers and mer- 
“ue chants, 
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chants, inhotiring a country of finall extent, and already much ex- 
baufied by 2 te ee exercife of tyranny and oppreffion: og 


the ather, the riche’ maparch of the age, who was mailer of the 
mot numewous and belt difciplined forces, commanded by generals 
diftinguithed above their 5 ay WaEHy by their confummare {kill ip 
the art of war. Nothing but delpair could have made the people of 
the Lew-countries enter the fifts with an adverfary fo much fuperi 
tothem. And it could hardly be fuppofed, that they would not be 
quickly overwhelmed. But from the fequel it will appear, how rath 
it is to conclude with confidence, that becaufe an event is improbable, 
therefore it will not happen.” ' 
Among the many cruelties, exercifed on both fides during this 
terrible conteft, our hiftorian has recorded one or two of the molt 
wanton barbarity. ‘ Dering the famous fiege of Haerlem, almoit ail 
the fupplies of the Spanith army came from Amfterdam, and thete 
was but one road by which they could be conveyed. In onder to 
take poffeffion of an smpertant pafs on that road, the prince bad fenr 
a detachment of troops under Antony le Peiptre, who had a principal 
concern in the furprize of Mous. ‘The catholics of Amfterdam, ha\- 
ing received information of this defign, difpatched a nuniber of 
forces, fufficient not only to fecure the pafs, “ys engage with the 
enemy. The two parties came tv blows ; the proreftants were routed, 
and many of them flain; among whom was le Peintre their com- 
mander. In derifion of the beheged, the Spaniards ha cut off 


the heads of le Peintre, and of another killed in ten- 
counter, whofe name was Coning or King, they threw them over the 


walls into the city, with an isferiprion tied to the head of Coning, 
which bore, belides his name, upon which they jefted suk > 
that he was come with two thoufand auxiliaries to raife the fiege. Of 
this infuulr the Blaerlemefe thewed their refentment, by an aétion equally 
barbarous. They beheaded twelve of their Spanith prifoners; and 
shen put all their heads into a cafk, which they down itrta 
the cenches, after writing upon it, “ The tax of the tenth penny 
to the duke of Alva, with the intercit due to him on ai t of 
the delay of ag ampeal In revenge for this barbarity, the Bpaatorde 
i Sf feet and neck, 2 numbet of prifoners, in fight of the 
d; whe, tn return, put to death fome more of sheir prifoners, 
in the fame arin manuer, in the view of the Spaniards, Such 
inflances of barbarous and ufelefs cruelty were often practifed in' the 
Inning af the profeat war; nor were they difconrinued, tilt the- 
sy? sang p — oat their example, contributed ntuch 
to preadi ig ivit, had left the Netherlands.” 
Numerous. aad i 


c asing were the enterprizes undertaken by 
the Spaniards in their attempt to reduce 2 defper ate N 


landers; of which the following, prajected by Requefens and 
executed by him and Ullea, Seating -casir foldjers ta. wade 
th en arm of the fea, ic fiegularly-semarkabte. 

“ wes not ‘natorally fond of tahh or dari i 
but being exceedingly defirous to carry his fcheme of f reg Heatend 
into fpeedy execttion, he-tranfperted three thouland sun 
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eompofed of an equal’ number of Spaniards," Watttdon’, tind’Germans; 
to the ifle‘of Philipfland,-- Then having ordered q’Avila to attend bthn. 
with the fleet, én’ bostd “which he put dne halt Ofethele forces, . he. 
gave the command Of the. other half, dettined to aArempt the pat- 
fage, to Oforio Ulloa,” a Spanith officer sat’ diftinguifhed: courage, 
who had warmly exhorted him to undertake this bold artd -finguler® 

» ‘ ° . . ee . s 


expedition, vise '3 @ -36%s 

* On the 28th of September, .as foon as it was dark, and the tide 
had began to retire, Ulloa entered the water atthe head of ‘his troops, 
with the guides before him. The troops were followed by two 
hundred pioneers; and the rear-guard was‘ formed by acompany-of 
Walloons,. commanded by an officer of the name of Peralta. ‘They 
could march only three men a-breaft, on thé top of a ridge of earth or 
fand, and were often obliged to wade up to the thoulders,’ and to bear 
their mufkets on their heads, to preferve them ffom the water. ‘They 
had advanced but a little way, when the Dutch and Zealanders ap- 
proached, and began a furibus difcharge of their fimall arms and ar- 
ullery.. And not’ fatisfied with this, many of them leaped: into the 
water, and with hooks faftened to the ends of long poles, laid. held 
of .by the foldiets, opprefled with the weight of the element through 
which they toiled; maflacring fome, and plunging others in the 
wayes.. Nothing but the darknefs of thé nights’wHich prevented 
the two fqyadrons of the énemy?s hips from acteng in-concezt, could 
have faved the royalifts from deftruétion. © But, notwithftanding the 
difficulties under whicl they laboured, they perfifted bold anid daunte 
fefs in their courfe, exhorting and affifting oné anothers and witheut 


their ranks, repelling the-enemy, ant defending thentfelves-- 


quitti 
as He as * their:defpérate cucumftances would allows- ‘Their cala- 
mitigs iicreafed ‘as they approached to the oppofite ftore.," For, belides 
that their vigour was impared, they had deeper wat6f=to-pafey and 
the enemy’s flips could “come nearer to the ford. At taft, however, 
they reached the land, in ‘time to fave themfelves from deftruction. 
The banks were lined with a numerous body of troeps; and ‘if thefe 
troops had behaved with an orditiary degree of refolution, it is m- 
poflible that the Spatiiards, drenchedas they were with mgd and Water, 
and exhaufted with fatigue, could have fteod beforethem. But yn- 
fortunately, in the begining of the attack, their cofimandet.was 
killed, by an accidental fhot of one ef his own' men. Conflernatjon 
feized his troops, and’ they fled, ia the moft daftardly manner, rc 
an enemy unable to purfue. uh a ae ge a 
* ‘This extraordinary adventure, ‘though it fucceeded beyond whet 
could juftly have been expetted, was not executed without lof. ‘The 
pionce?s were all either overtaken by the tides o¥ deftsoyed-by: the 
enemy.- Thé rear-guard under Peralta faved’ themfelves hyreturnin 
back. Of the-trodps’undet’ Uiloa, 4 eonfiderable. sutabor ovgre kip, 
of drowneds and others wqundede Bmt-among the-killed thepe. was 
only one perfon-of diftipction,.named Pachece; concerning. whom it 
15..1ecorded, jhat ~being wounded by .a- mufket-hot, and unable to 
advance, and fome: of-his men, urging. hiny ‘to. duffer thém .tg.bea 


-him on theig. houlgers ; he replicas iat would terns, oul, etard 
anarch, My wound is mortal; I die, and nos without fome 
on. Ve H honow 
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honour in -fo glorious an enterprize.” ‘Saying this, he funk dows 
into the water,” 

Of our author’s talent for drawing charaéters, the fafhion- 
-eble practice of modern hiftorians, we fhall give a fpecimen 
in that which he has delineated, at the clofe of his hiftery 
of the Hero of it. : 

‘© No character was ever drawn by different hiftorians in more op- 
pofi’e colours than that of Philip; and yet, confidering the lehgth 
and activity of his reign, there is none which it fhould feem would 
be more eafy to afcertain. From the facts recorded in the preceding 
hiflory, wé cannot doubt that he poffeffed in an eminent degree, 
penctration, vigilance, and a capacity for government. His eyes 

“were continually open upon every part of his extenfive dominions. 
He entered into every branch of adminiftration ; watched over the 
conduct of his minifters with unwearied attention; and, in his choice 
‘both of them and of his generals, difcovered a confiderable hare of 
*fagacity. He had at all times a compofed and fettled countenance, anid 
never appeared to be either elated or deprefled. His temper was the 
moit imperious, and his looks and demeanour were haughty atid 
fevere ; yet among his Spanith fubjects, he was of eafy accefs ; tif 
téned patiently to their reprefentations and complaints ; and where his 
ambition and bigotry did not interfere, was generally willing to re- 
drefs their grievances. When we have faid thus much in his praift, 
we have faid allthat juftice requires, or truth permits. It is indeed 
‘impoffible to fuppofe that he was infincere in his zeal for religion, 
But as his religion was of the moft corrupt kind, it ferved to increafe 
the natural depravity of his difpofition; and not only allowed, 
but even prompted him to commit the moft odious and fhocking 
crithés, although a prince in the bigoted age of Philip might be pet- 
funded, that ‘the intereit of religion would be advanced by falfehodd 
and perfecution; yet it might be expected, that, in a virtuous prince, 
the fentiments of honour and humanity would, on fome occafions, 
triumph over the dictates of fuperitition: but of his triumph, there 
“o¢eurs not a fingle inftance in the reign of Phihp; who, without 
hefitation, violated his moft facred obligations as ofen as religion af- 
forded him a pretence; and under that pretence exercifed for many 
yeus the moft unrelenting cruelty, without reluctance er remorfe. 
His ambition, which was exorbitant, his refentment, which was im- 
placable, his arbitrary temper, which would fubmit to no controul, 
concurred with his bigoted zeal for the catholic religion, and carried 
‘the fanguinary fpirit, which that religicn was calculated to in{pire, to 
a greater height in Philip, than it ever attained in any other prince of 
that or of any former fucceeding age. 

*¢ Some hiitorians ‘have diftinguifhed ‘this prince by the-title: of 
Philip the prudent, and-have reprefented him as the wifeit, as well 
as the mo{t reltyrous prince that ever filled the Spanith throne. But 
it is queitionable, whether hie*be entitled to praife on account! of his 
pradenee, any. more than on account of his religion. . In ithe! be- 

‘ginning of -his. reign, he’ ditcovered great caution in his military en- 
tcrprifes; andson fome occalions, made even greater preparations than 
4 were 
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were neceffary to infure fuccefs. But his ambition, his refentment, 
and his abhorrence of the protettants, were too violent to fuffer him 
to act conformably to the dictates of found policy and prudence. He 
might have prevented the revolt of his Dutch and Flemith fubjects, if 
afrer the reformation in the Netherlands-was fuppreffed by the dutchefs 
of Parma, he had left the reins of government in the hands of that 
wife princefs, and had:not fent fo odious a tyrant as the duke of Alva 
to enilave them. He might, after the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
have riveted the chains of flavery about their necks, and gradually 
accu‘tomed them to the yoke, if, by engaging in too many expenfive 
enterprizes, he had not exhaufted his exchequer, and made it in fome 
meafure neceilary for Alva to impofe the taxes of the tenth and 
twentieth pennies, for the maintenance of his troops. He might, 
through the great abilities of the duke of Parma, have again reduced 
the revolted provinces to obedience, if he had not conceived the wild 
ambition of fubduing England, and acquiring the fovereignty of 
France. His armies, in the latter part of his reign, were never fuffi- 
ciently numerous to execute the various enterprizes which he under- 
took ; yet they were much more numerous than he was able to fup- 
port. Few years paffed in which they did not mutiny for want of 
pay. And Philip fuffered greater prejudice from the diforders and 
devaftation which his own troops committed, than he ever received 
from the arms of his enemies. Againft his attempts on England and 
France, his wifeft counfellor remonftrated in the firongeft terms. And 
prudence certainly required, that, previoutly to any attack upon the 
dominions of others, he fhould have fecured potleilion of his own. 
Yet fo great was his illufion, that rather than deiay the execution of 
thofe fchemes which his refentment and ambition had fuggefted, .he 
chofe to run the nfk of lofing the fruits of all the victories which 
the duke of Parma had obtained; and, having left defencelefs the 
provinces which had fubmitted to his authority, he thereby afforded 
an opportunity to the revolted provinces, of eftablifhing their power, 
on fo firm a foundation, as the whole itrength of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, exerted again{t them for more than fifty years, was unable 
to overturn *. er 
To this hiftory is added an Appendix, containing an abftrac&t 

of the Prince of Orange’s famous Apology, in which are 

many interefting anecdotes of the private life and- character 

of Philip: but for thefe we muft refer the curious reader to 

the werk itfelf, 


* We have in this laft fentence, an inflance of thofe little defeéts, in 
point of language, which have fometimeés efcaped our author. Inftead of 
ufing as he fhould have ufed that, and added it to the end of the fentence + 
for he certainly meant owerturm the power, and not overturn the foun- 
dation. The latter part of the fentence fhould therefore run thus—“ of 


efiablifhing their poaver on fo firm a foundation, that the whole ftrength of 
gue Spanifh monarchy was unable to overturn #. Rev oe 
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ge _Latters on Maririalifin, Sex 
Lutters on Materialif and Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, 


addreffed to, Dr. Priefiley, F.R.8. 8vo. 25. 6d. Robinfon, 

This publication. has. been fo little advertifed (if at alf)° in 
-the London papers, that, not receiying, as is cuftomary, a 
printed copy from the author, we were aétually ignorant of its 
ppgenrancr, till we received the following letter on ‘the fub- 
JE . 


“To the Lonpon REvIEWwERs. 
Gentlemen, . , 

Havine in vain expeéted, for fome months paft, to fee 
your animeadverfions on @ late publication, entitled, Letters on 
Materiali{m, addreffed to Dr. Prieftley ; in which my letter to 

‘ou; in.defence of that gentleman *, is moft terribly handled, 
i can no longer refrain from taking up the pen to do juftice to 
myfelf, not doubting, from your experienced impartiality, that 
you will take the firft opportunity to give a place to this letter 
as you:did to my former. The author of the Letters in quef. 
tion addreffes Dr. P. in the firft of them as follows, 

*¢ In confequence of your potjon of material fouls advanced in. the 
preliminary ¢/fays to Hartlep’s theory, and of the warm fanétion that 
notion received from the authors of the London Review, you was 
called to an acequut by Mr. Seton, who, in a letter addrefled to you in 
that periodical pltblication, warmly, though modeftly, expoftulated 
with you on its impropriety and evil tendency. It was natural to ex- 


* pest that fo pertinent an -addrefs would have roufed your fenfibility, 
- and extorted a reply. -Nothing ofthe kind happened; unilefs we are 


to confidera letter, which appeared in the fame Review of September 
laft, -as really Dr. Prigftley’s, and therefore as intended as the only and 
beft reply to Mr. Seton’s animadverfions. .’Till I have it from um 
quettionable authority, I will never offer fo flagrant an indignity to 
your fo juflly admived abilities, as to fuppofe you the author of it. 
But as ne ether anfwer hath hitherto appeared, nor have you, 4s your 
honour required, ever publicly reprobated that trifling and infidious pre- 
Suction, Weare authorized. to efteem it yours, or, which nearly amounts 
to thé fame, ta conclude that it came forth under your tutelage and 
kind protection. In this light. } mutt therefore confider it, and fhall 
with Peoptigey make fome.semarks on its contents in the regular courle 
of my correfpondence.” 

Being the writer of the letter thus formally impeached and 
eondemned, -you will give-me, leave, gentlemen, to make my 
‘remarks on the Remarker, and to expofe the, pretended pre- 
priety-of hiscondemnation, In proceeding to do. this, let me 
do Dry Prieftley the juftice to-fay, that he“neither at firft knew 

“any thing of fuch letter, mor does he, | believe, to this day, 
know any thing of the writer, If his prefent addreffer, ,how- 
eycr, really thinks it fo srifling a produétion, I wonder he 


® See London Review for September 1746, 


fhould 
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-fhould think Dr. Prieftley’s homeur concerned publickly to reprobate 
jt. If the doftor thought it fo trifling, the courte he took was 
certainly the wifeft, wz, that of taking no notice of it. His 
addrefler, indeed, tells us he fhould have taken the famecourfe 
too, “ had not that letter been cried up as a metaphyfical com- 
pofition.” Indeed !~ by whom? Surely not by ¢rifling or in- 
competent judges! The opinion of fuch would have been as . 
unworthy notice as the performance itfelf. No, Sirs, ‘Dy, 
Prieftley’s prefent correfpondent would not certainly have 
thought it worth his while to trouble ejther the do&tor or him- 
felf with any criticifm upon fo trifling a prodution ; however 
eried up as a mafter-piece by as triffing readers. “It muft have | 
been from the high opinion, which fome people,’ who ftood ye i 
alfo high in his opinion, enteftained of my letter, that he was nia 
induced to take fuch trouble. am > ‘eee 

In return for the compliment of fach good opinion, theres 
fore, you will exeufe me if I am a little follicitous to main- 
fain my right to it; notwithftandimg the aa affurance of 
Dr. Prieftley’s correfpondent iri declaring, againft fuch refpec- 
table authority, that what they deémed’a mafter-piéce of mee 
taphyfical compofition would be otherwife unworthy ‘notice, 
T am not indeed fo vain as to fuppofe the hafty production of a 
vacant hour deferving fuch an encomium ; but Iam too tenar Fa 4 
cious of the approbation of the judicious to fubmit fileatly to ey 
the rude reproaches of “ writing flagrant nonfenfe—advancing | 

alpable abfurdities,” and broaching “ fach puerilities,” as the 
ter-writer ** blufhes to repeat.” - You will foon be able’ ta 
judge, gentlemen, whichof us hath moft reafon to blufh, 

«* On your recommendation (fays this fagacious hypercritic to Doce 
tor Prieitiey), I have perufed Hartley with the attention of . 
which [ am capable. I am not even afhamed'to fay, that I haveread * 
him four times over. I foon perceived he was not af atithor to be run 
over in a few hours, @ téte reposée, as the Freneh exprefs it; and as, 
from the firft reading, I had entertained a defign of contefting fome 
parts of his fyitem, it was neceflary, I well knew, to confider it ma- 
turely. I now truft, J cam fay without vanity, that 1 underftand him 
thoroughly. ‘In his doctrine of wbrations, and therefore of affciation, 
J had been leng initiated, from having read a French work, which bs 

red. fome years ago (Ejfis' analysigue fur les fiscuttés de lame), by Mr. 
onnet of Geneva. “This ingenious and-learnedauthor, fo well known 
in the literary world for his variaus and elegant produdtions in the 
Philofophical walk, fets out-on the famne principles as Dr. Hanley, but, 
fenfible of their almoft infinite extent, ite difcutfed analytically, only ap- 

, plies them to one of the human fenfes, the /zel/, and from thence:gra- 
Gully rifes, through a feries pecig ger enquiries and obfervations, 

the moft intellectual operations. From the fame. premifes, it was 

natural thefe philofophers fhould draw the fame inference: theyinfer 
that every mental-procefé isa mechanical effect, and therefore that alt 
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fae eleBion ix an is a chimerical and ufarped prerogative; in other 
words, that man is no more a free agent in the real fenfé of the term, 
than the ftone, I throw from me, which goeth, and then returns ‘to 
the common center of gravitation.” 

_ ‘What this writer means by the real fenfe of the term free 
eleélion, appears to be ab/olute and arbitrary freedom of will, in- 
dependent of, and uninfluenced by, phyfical motives: in this 
cafe, however, I muft tell him that /uch freedom of will be- 
longs to no created being whatever ; and of courfe mutt be chi- 
merical and ufurped in man. He fhould be told alfo, that in 
any thing arbitrary and abfolute there are no degrees of com- 
parifm: fo that it is abfurd, if we mean fuch abfolute free- 
dom of will, to fay, ‘* man is no more a free. agent than a 
Stone.” —-But, if we adopt what I conceive to be the real fenfe 
of the term free ele¥ion, viz. a capacity of deliberating in the 
choice, and ef declaring that choice in favour of what appears 
On any account deferving preference ; in this cafe, fuch com- 
parifon indeed may be ufed with fome kind of propriety, and 
I fay a man is more a free agent than a fone: becaufe he has a 
greater capacity of deliberation, and a greater fenfibility of the 
motives of preference. Will he fay that here comparifon 
ceafes too; for that a ftone has no fuch capacity or fenfibility ? 
—To oblige him, I will grant it; but then I fay, man is a 
Jree agent and a fione is not. The miftake feems to hinge on 
the terms menial and mechanical, as, if the influence of mental 
matives were not as regular and certain in its operation, as is 
the impulfe of mechanicat motion, The fucceffion of the effect 
to the caufe is as neceffary in the one cafe as the other; thus, 
though a man may not be under the neceflity of making a 
choice ; when he does make a choice, he is as much under the 
neceflity of chufing that which he does chufe, asa ftone, dropt 
out of the hand, is to-fall tothe ground. A man induced by 
any motives, or for any reafons (voluntarily as we fay), to take 
a journey, in effet as neceffarily takes fuch journey, as if he 
were bound “hand and foot and carried by force, againft his 
will, The caufes producing the effeét indeed are identically 
different, but not the lefs mechanical. In the one cafe, he is 
mechanically moved under the direction of his own will; in 
the other, under the dire&tion of the will of others: for whe- 
ther he walk or ride, his loco-motion is’equally mechanical. 
If by the term mechanical, indeed, is meant merely the mode 
of aétion among palpable bodies, whofe effe&s are conftant and 
conformable to the known laws of motion, it is certain that 
the term is rather unproperly applied to the mode of a&ion 
among impalpable fubftances, whofe effeéts, though equally 
regular and conftant, are governed by laws as yet unknown,’ 
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Tt is not about words, but things and their relations, that phis 
lofophers fhould difpute ;. all that fhould be meant in this café 
by mechanical, therefore, is, that eficcts follow their caufes ina 
regular uniform manner, conformably to certain fixed and con- 
ftant laws. At prefent it might be improper to fay, that dogi~ 
cal arguments act mechanically on the underflanding, or that fex~ 
fual temptations a& mechanically on the paffions; and yet they 
shave as regular and conftant an effe&t, by means of both, on 
the will, as hath the moft known and familiar. mechanical 
caufe in producing its mechanical effet. The difference onl 
is, that the machine, of whofe effeéts we judge, is' more com- 
plicated. We do not fee the action of tlre lever, the pulley, 
the wedge, &c., and perhaps the phyfical agent is not fo mere 
a mechanic inftrument ; its aétion is, neverthelefs, as regulag 
and conftant. 

Not to carry our novice, however, too deep; let us retura 
to his progrets after initiation into the myfteries of Bonnet. 

“ From the doétrine of neceflity, which feems the inevitable confé+ 
quence of Hartley’s and Bonnet’s principles, if adopted in their’fide 
extent, I began to fulpect fome years ago, when-I was almoft an ens 
thufiaftic admirer ot the Genevan philofopher, that fuch principles 
were not.to be admitted with an implicit confidence. I knew falfehood 
could never originate from truth, and I knew that man was free.” . 

What a knowing genius!—He-knew that man was free! He 
muft be a great deal more knowing yet, however, before he 
knows what it ‘is to be free. And yet, if we believe him, he 
has taken a world of trouble too, to come at fome little know- 
ledge; which he might poffisly have attained, had not this 
fame freedom flood in his light: for, like a modern patriot, it 
feems, he is ready to facrifice every thing for Liberty, 

“ If] thould be able to preferve Dr. Hartley’s principles, as far as 
may be requifite, and wiihal maintain the grand prerogative of man, 
Liberty, I thall be more than amply rewarded for the many hours 
clofe application I have given to the fubject. But rather than refiga’ 
my freedom, 1 am ready to immoiate at her fhrine the mot dear.and 
taicinating fchemes of a Hartley, a Bonnet, or even a Dr. Prieftiey, 
You will laugh, 1 know, at my wild enthufiafm ; but why thould yeu, 
if it be the xeceffary refult of the aflociated fyitem of my brain?” 

Why laugh? For that yery reafon, becaufe it is neceffarye 

_& Laugh where we muft, be candid where we can :” 
as the poet fays, not as this pfeudo-philofopher, who tells us 
he ‘* was pofitively meceffitated fometimes to laugh, and fome> 
times to be angry,”—A bad fign this, when a man finds him- 
te!f neceffitated to. be angry, he may fafely conclude (if his rage 
will let him liften to reafon) that he is got on the wrong fidé 
of the argument, isda 
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But come; let us fee what makés this gentleman /awgh, “and ~ 
what makes himangry.—At Dr. Prieftley he does not 
fame either to laugh or be angry; ‘and he is in the tight, as 
he declares (though he need: not have fworn to it) that ** upoh 
his life” he does not underftand him. But, though he has a 
fittle complaifance for the Knight, he has none for his fuppofed 
quire, whom he yet underftands much lefs. 

“ [beg leave, fays he, to turn afide, for a few minutes, to a gett 
tleman, who, in the London Review of September lait, made his ap- 
pearance in quality of yaur Squire or Sancho Panza, and whofe curious 
epittle may therefore be confidered as re - a full. delineation af 
his matter’s. fentiment. , You will not, I tru@, frem that Judicrous idea 
at all infer that, I mean:to compare your Reverence to a knight errant; 
far be fuch an indecent thought from me; but I willadd, and 1 defi 
it for a ferious compliment, that your late atchievement in fo boldly 
affailing and utterly difcomfiting the three Scottith tyrants, and refcuing 
from their iron hands the beautiful damfel, they had ravifhed and con- 
fined, was.a work, not to be paralicled in the annals of the knight of 

‘© As your friend profefies to enter upon his enquiry “ on the 
Se I will endeavour to fol- 

him through all his curious refeatches. Never, I believe, was na- 
sucalift fo unnaturally engaged «fallow then, in reply to his firf 
queftion, that therefore I entertain’the notion that man is compofed of 
two fub: fo effentially different 2s body and fpirit, becaufe I fee 
dim capable of acting in a-voluntary Manner, of which made cf aéion 
dmunimate bodies I judge to be incapable: the action of fuch bodies I 
alfo judge to be a mere mechanical effect.—He then aks, from whence 
animation and the rep? of volition are derived? And, not pleafed 
with the common idea, of their fpringing from an annexg@fubftance, 
of a nature totally different front matter, refolves the knot, by afking 
another queftion ; whether the moft ixaninucte and uxorgaatmed bodies 
are altogether fo inert and patlive, as that by proper organization they 
snay not be capable of acquiring the power of vulition, 7c. the power 
of being affected by motives not merely mechanical? That is, in other 
words, whether matter, in a difunited and unorganized ftate, totally 
divefied of all animation and power of volition, but barely capable of 
eftion and-re-aétion, may not, by the mere juxta-poftion of parts, rife 
ata life, and begin to act from the influence of moral motives?, £ will 
an{fwer fer it, no metamorphofis of Ovid, of men ahd women into trees 
and focks, or even of dragan’s teeth imto men, was half fo wondrous 
and incredible; though the laft-cxample bears fome refemblance to it. 
He endeavours te illustrate this ftrange tranfmutation by adding, ‘ that 
before the ifvention of clocks and watches, ot other machines, it muft 
haveappeared as incredible that bits of brafs or fteel could ever, by any 
combination, be brought to indicate the hours, &c. a it is now fo us, 
that morféls of aliment can acquire by organization the power of volun+ 
sary motien, ‘The firft was effected: why may not then the fecond 7—= 
I blufii to repeat fuch puefilities.” : ae es 
Modeft creature ! Do but hear hin, 
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“ Does he not reflect that, in.the firft cafe, a peculiar combination: 
of parts is alone fufticient; but in the fecond, that the morfels ot ali- 
ment, befides a new arrangement, muft alfo conjure up new powers of 
feeling, of thought, and of volition, whereot, as he allows, no feéds 
are to be tound in their unorganized difhabille. For the future where 
will be the difficulty in conceiving, that fomething may in‘a like man- 
ner arife from nothing? It is not theretore merely becatife we do not 
underitand how fuch a power can bé conferred, by dave appsfition,: on 
matter that we recur to an imperceptible adjunct to explain the faculty 
ot volition, as your metaphylical friend feems fhrewdly ro. fancy, but 
chiefly, becaufe the fole fippoftion of fuch a myiterious change is 
marked with the bread characters ot palpable abficrdity.” 

It has been remarked, by a fhrewd obferver of mankind, 
that, as the greateft {trumpet cries whore firft, the abfurdeft 
people inthe world are the firft to exclaim at the abfurdities of 
others. 

*¢ Thus all looks yellow to the’ jaundiced eve,” 
and the-reafon is plain; to an ab{furd comprehenfion, truth 
itfelf muft appear an abturdity. The ignorance and incapacity 
of this man, however, are contemptible: he talks of organiza- 
tion as if it were nothing more than the juxta pofition or bare 








appofition of parts. Where’ did he get -that idea? Is he fa MR ig | | 
puerile asnot'to know that organization confitts in the. confif- pa @ REY 
tent motion of conftituent parts? and that mere juxia-pofition Be 1 @ 
of parts cannot always’ be called a combinaticn, much lefs an i [- 
organization? If a watch does not go, however truly its parts th? bi 


are put together, it is a mere aflemblage of brats and ftecl ; “it 
has not the effential property of a watch. In like manner, if 
the circulation of the fluids in an animal body be ftopped, its 

vital eflence is gonc.—The comparifon I made betweem them 

was merely analogous; bat, though an animal be a moré come, 
plicated machine, it is by means equally neceflary and natural; 

if | may not fay mechanical, that the animal body is ‘kept-alive 

by motion, and its wafte repaired by aliment, as that a watch” 
or clock is enabled to inform us of the time of day by motion. 

“ With pleafure, continues this letter-writer, I accompaty your 
difciple in his next remove, and applaud his philofophy, as long as he 
is {auistied with afferting that, matier is not that inert, pathive fome- 
thing, poflefied of nothing but of length, breadth, arid thicknefs,” as 
generally reprefented. Mater, in all its parts, 1 allow tu DE ao active, 
as he can pullibly defire. I will even go farther, and ‘affert that, if 
matter is not active, it is nothing; fora iubitance, purely failive, ° 
would be at beft a ufelefs and unneceiary lump in the creation. —T hus 
tar then we both ayree.” ‘ , 

Indeed we do not. { conceive matter, though not that inert, 
paffive thing it is conceived to be by the Newtonians, to have 
ao other principle of a€tion in itfelt than is neceflary to its re- 
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action; being totally inactive, if it were totally at veft.—But 
now we come to the laughter— 

*“ When fpeaking of the oppofition caufed by two bodies meeting in 
adverfe directions, he fays, “ fuch an oppofition may nyt improperly 
be called a mechanical fpecies of perception,” or, “ that two inanimate 
or unorganized boiies, in collifion, perceive the — or force of 
each other ;” I dety the callous fibres of the moit gloomy metaphyfi- 
cian not té difulve in laughter.” 

hy don’t you Jaugh? gentlemen. Are critics more 
ploomy than metaphyficians? or do you fee nothing to laugh 
at? Proceed then. 

“* It is, however, unkind barely to allow them this curious fpecies 
of perception, and’at the fame time retufe them all irritability, or powers 
ot feeling pain or pleafure: but this, he adds, is owing to ‘the want of 
-a nervous fyftem, im-contequence ot which, “ they can neither fee, 
hear, .fimell, nor tatte*each other.” Sill as he continues to refolve 
their perceptive powers into a species of univerfal tone (by the bye 
there can be no touch without irritability), who can tell, how far they 
may be fwayed by paffiens in the-various modes of -petcuffion trom va- 
rious bodies? By a-bard aed uncouth blow they may be roufed into all 
the horrors of rage, or be fotrened.into the charms ot love by the-ges- 

- tle preflure of fome fair hand.” 
Now, I perceive you fmile,-and weil you may, at fuch a 
mifconception of my meaning. Surely | diftinguifhed tuffici- 
-ently between animal /enfatron and mere material refiftance, 
by calling the latter a mechanical fpecies of perception. He 
will not cavil at my faying that two equal balls of lead, meet- 
ing each other with equal velocity in oppofite direétions, re- 
ceive @ mutual impreffién from “their reciprocal refiftance. 
Where then is the impropricty of faying they perceive the re- 
fiftance frony which it muft be allowed they aétually receive a 
‘permanent impreffion, But tea’, he will fay, is not zrritadle, 
and ‘ by the bye there can be no touch without irritability.” 
—And fo the faid leaden balls, notwithftanding they might be 
beat flat by their percuffion, did not touch one another.—Rifum 
tencatis!—Ha! ha! ha!—Oh ho! you do langh now. The 
difeuffion of this point, however, is. not. a laughing. matter: 
and yet ferioufly itis mighty imple, The error: lics in the 
general fuppofition, that- perception is the dire&t and fimple 
+ effe& of the impreffions made by external-objeés-on the organs 
of fenfe. But this is not true: there neither is nor can be 
perception Without refiection, It is ‘not fufficient that the ‘vibra- 
tion of the nerves, the animal {pirits, or whatever it be that 
‘in this cafe affe&s the brain, communicates to thé fenforium 
the impreffion received by the external objeét ; it is neceflary 
that fuch vibration or affeftion be repelled at ‘the {enforium, 
aad returned back to the extremity of the nerye firft receiving 
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the impreffion from the obje& : for it is in fac there, and not 
in the brain, that we perceive fuch objeéts, or feel the fenfa- 
tion of pain or pleafure they excite. “ Hence it is, that in a 
profound reverie’ or trance, when the faculties and powers of 
reflefion are not exerted, nothing is perceived or felt. 

This letter-writing philofopher proceeds to take me to tafk 
about animation: about which he feems to know as little as 
about organization. 

‘« What he means [meaning me] to prove from the example of fome 
infects, living and moving after the lofs of their heads, 1 cannot pre- 
tend to fay: the whole paflage is fo obfcure and defultory, it has quite 
exhaufted my patience.” 

Now he begins to be angry. But it is natural enough for a 
man to lofe his temper, when he has loft his underftanding. 
He does not comprehend what ] mean by the example of in- 
feéts living and moving after the lofs of their heads. Where is 
the difficulty, when he himfelf has here given us an. inftance, 
that a literary grub may live, move, and write a pamphict, 
withcut a head ? 

“* At length,” continues this headlefs philofopher, ** he [that is T} 
reverts to the old marvellous tory, that from the mere combination of 
eiements, fimply refifting and iacenfcious, may arife “ the faculties 
of fenfation, perception, reflexion, and will, the teft of all the others.” 
** It was not therefore without reafon, adds he, that Hobbes and ‘tome 
others have imputed an imperfect fenfe or perception to particles of-un~ 
organized matter.” What fay you to this again, Doétor? Will.you 
allow perception, where no vibratory motion can be raifed?—The mere 
citation of fuch bizarre conceits is an ample refutation of them.” 

This citation aniwering the purpofe of refusation, is like 

juxta-pofition antwering that of organization —This writer has, 
indéec, a happy knack of putting the guid pro gue. For juft 
now, he fays, I begin (as he ought to do) to blufh.—It is. not 
true, however,-as he fays, that it is for the firft time :.for I 
have blufhed for hum more than once already, But why does 
he fuppofe me to blufh ?, Why truly becaufe I faid, 
_ ‘* They (Hobbes and his affociates) went too far, indeed, in call- 
ing it (the cmperfedd fenfe) a conftieufue/s; as confcioufnefs implies a 
fpecies of felf-knowledge, that is obtainable only by a comparifon be- 
tween the petcipient body and the body perceived ; which is not to be 
obtained by the faculty of Armple perception, but only from reflexion, or 
the faculty of comparing different pereeprions with each other, of 
which it is not pretended inanimate corpufcies are capable. Atthe 
fame time it does by ne means follow, that a combination of fach cor- 
pulcles may not form a confcious and intelligent compound.” 

And what anfwer does our philolopher give to this?— 
cries Bravifimo! An unanfwerable argument; which he 
vouchfafes, however, to illuftrate thus : 

** For my past now, I own, I cannot fee wherein Mr. Hobbes is 
teprehenfible: for, where there is perception, there certainly is con/ci- 
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oufnefi; otherwife it becomes perception unperceived. But whatever he 
may eitablifh with recard to the inconfcioufnels of his individual ele- 
ments; he fhould not torget, that.in collifion or contact (and in the 
pre‘ent fyilem ot univerfal gravitation it is very difficult for a body not 
to ‘e in contact fomewhere or other), according to his own philofo- 
phy, all bodies mutt be ihrictly conféiews. This attection, indeed, he 
maiviains, ts only attainable by a, comparifon between the percipient 
body and the body perceived; but he has juft before determined, 
** that two inanimate or unorganized bodies, in collifion, perceive the 
pretence or torce of each other.” . It this mutual perception is not 
énouzh, on which to ground a fair comparifon; why, fuch bodies 
muft be ftupid indeed !” 

And yet not half fo ftupid as this pretender to philofophy, if 

his ftupidity be not affe&ted, and his perverfion of my meaning 
wilful, But] fear, gentlemen, to tire your patience; and fhall 
thereforg cite but one paflage more. 
_ “ bie [meaning me] jis ftill refolved to pufh on his phyfical re- 
fearches: he adds; * The abfurdity of fuppofing a fimple unorganized 
being capable of thinking is flagrant; if it thinks, it mutt necefiarily 
have previoutty acquired an idea, or object of thought. It cannot 
think about nothing, and ideas are to be acquired orly by means of 
the orgaus of fénie.” ‘Never,’ 1 believe, was fuch flagrant nonfenfe 
uttered by-a man, who hath the fmalieft prétenfion td the name of a 
philotopher! By what:metaphyfician was it ever atlerted, that the foul 
of man may think, independently of all corpoeal concurrence? In its 
prefent ftate or union, it hath organs futiicient for every ipecies of 
thought: viewed us a diliinét or iniulated fubiance, it is gitted with 
powers oj acting, bur their exertion is dependent of the body. In 
this light the philefopber contemplates the human foul.” 

Might not I return the complement of flagrant nonfenfe 
here? Ele afks what metaphyfician ever afferted the foul of 
man may think independent of the body. I will tell him; 
hundreds, and in particular his favourite Geneyan philofopher 
Mr. Bonnet; who fays. the foul-is a iuhftance which thinks, 
though united to’a {ubftance which is unthinking. I am mif- 
taken allio, if Voltaire docs not fomewhere fay, that the ideas 
in the mind of an unborn infant fhould be clearer than ever 
afterwards, becaufe its mental operations would be lefs inter- 
rupted by external fenfations, 

If the foul cannot think without the concurrence of the body, 
how can it be with any propriety cailed a thinking fubftance ? 
‘On the diflolution of the body, it muft, alfo, in fuch cale 
ceafe to think,—By what metaphyfician, who laoks upon the 
foul to be of a nature effentially different from the body, is 
this aflerted ? Or rather let me aik of what confequence 1t is, 
whether any metaphyfician ever efpoufed either notion? The 
motto of the philofopher fhould be, Nudiius jurare in verbo 
Magifiri. | 

‘ I am, Gentlemen, &c.” 


Chatles 
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” Charles and “Charlotte, -In Tuie Volumes. Price 53. Lane. 


It is the general complaint-of thofe, who profeffionally 
infpeét the effufions of the Prefs, that our Novelifts adhere 
to one dull ftandard, and flavifhly tread in the track of in- 
fipid imitation. . With too much juftice, indeed, is this 
charge brought againft the multifarious herd of modern 


Romance-writers; infomuch that, from three or four Letters, 


or Chapters, we. know, : precifely, what will happen to the 
hero or heroine im; the courfey and at the conclufion, of the 
hiftory.: we anticipate too much to raife in us any hope of 
getting agreeably through the Performance, 

The anonymous author of ‘the volumes now under confi- 
deration will, we. believe, efcape all cenfure of this fort, as 
they turn totally on a new-hinge, and the incidents are as in- 
terefting, as the language in which they are defcribed, though 
in many places loofe and carelefs, is animated arid flowing. 

A wife, a lover, and a hufband, are, in this work, exhi- 


bited in ftriking and-original fituations, and the main hiftory 


is relieved by feveral pertinent epifodes, all of which difcover 
a knowledge of men and manners, and a lively power in the 
author of depicting them, The fable is this. Charles, a 
young man of a volatile genius, and excentric imagination, 

eing, for fome family reaions, feparated from Cleora, his 
wife, and at the fame mme involved in a domeftic quarrel with 
his mother, who is here figured under the fignatdre of Ars. P. 
is reprefented as having cohabited for fome time with Char- 
lotte. The hiftory fets out at the time of Charlotte’s elope- 
ment, in confequence of an accidental interview with Charles’s 
wife. - This event produces, as might be expe&ed, fome 
tender and affecting fcenes, moft of which however are, we 
mutt faréwarn our readers, written rather to the imagination 
than the underftanding.. In the progrefs of the ftory, the 
hero, it muft be acknowledged, ditplays a romantic enthu- 
fiafm, by which his chara&teris uniformly marked throughout; 
and the diftrels and’ pathos of the narrative is much heightened 


MY the introduétion of two perfonages under the names of Dr, ° 


elbank, and Mr. Reynolds; between whom, in point of 
generofity, there are fome affe&ting fcenes of emulation, A 
feries of circum ftances fucceed, which, though a little peculian, 
are not unnatural: the cataftrophe, however, though pro- 
perly pathetic, is very unfatisfa€tory, and brings nothing to a 
point. With regard to the principal ch.ra€ters of this dra- 
matic Romance, they are thrown into fitwations that would 
juitly excite our pity, if their conduét were lefs morally ex- 
ceptionable ; 
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ceptionable; the reader of fenfibility and candour will yet 
hardly know which to compaffionate moft, the unhappy Charles, 
the deferted Cleora, the feparated Charlotte, or the difappointed 
Melbank.. To fay the truth, the-author hath gone over a 
ground, not more novel, than.critical ;“and, perhaps, for the 
fake of originality hath meddled with matters in many parts 
improper, and. in mioft irreconcileable to that virtue, which 
depends-on-imnocence, =~ ~*~ | 

Encomium is, neverthelefs, due to the compofition, not 
only in the pathetic but the Aymourous. Of the former of 
which we fhall prefent our readers with a fhort fpecimen ; in 
the Letter which the hero of the ftory fends- to his mother, 
who, though we are told in the life of Savage, of a 
fimilar chava&ter in. dis mother -the evuntefs of Macclesfeld, 
we hope, for the honour of the fex and of human nature, ts 

yet a.creature of the imagination *. / 
« Mavam, Pix 

Since. the moit fortunate circumftance that ever befel you, next 
to the-marriage with my father, (’twere neceflary to fay that I meag 
his death) 1 have been brieg down many times, to write to you ; fome- 
times in the ardotrot an honelt refeatinent, and fometimes, as a plead- 
ing égledted child: but Ihave remained filent, even yet, and left 
you uncontrouled to the luxury of your good fuccefs, aad of my anx- 
teties, But your confcience now feems quite brought over to your 
fide, and f can no tonger fitter you to triumph, either in the benetit 
of my. inheritance, or in the warm and wicked comforts of a wealthy 
wilowhoad—{ol! what a robe ef mourning has yours been, madam *) 
without. trying- upon you, the- force of truth, and remonitrance; 
—without exertmg one de!perate experiment upon a heart, which 
habit and natyre ban impregnably to have fortified (as if it were. 
the citadel of ciuclty) again all the artillery of the parent, and of 
the woman ! 

*«. The artifice and complottings, by which my deftrudion has 
been effected, are not unknown to me—How is it, Mrs. P. that you are 
able.so reconcile to yourfelf, at the foreboding age of lixty-three, 
actions, ef a colour fo atrocious, that the peautence of your youth 
upwards were fcarce fufficient to wipe away ? by what catuiitry have. 
you pacified every private monition; and how fkiltul mutt have been 
that fophiftry, by the magic of which, you are capable of fitting com: 
poled, at the head of a table, which you have /olen tram your child? 

ut why do I interrogare ? ’tisa maxim in mordlivy, that a bad woman 
has no /imit to her crimes, You are goné too far to recede; and I 
dave vo hope that you will mend’in the progreffion, but expect that 
you muft gather yur. as you go enward to the grave, till it thall be 
the plefare of providence: (in mercy to me and mankind) to confine 
you there. ; 


* Not but thar the expoftularion of the injured fon feems to flow as, fin- 
cetcly fiom the heart, as do the mott pathetic lites Of Savage’s Baflard 
a“ You 
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“ You accufe meto your acquaintance, of wildnefs, and profulion! . 
*Tis the wretched, pitiful, pretence of guilt, of privaie guilt, labour- 
ing for a public apology ! To lay fome. error to my charge, was necet- 
fary to fave you from the affaults of your /éx; to’ palliate a conduct 
like yours, it was indipenfidle, to alledge fomething againit me; fince, 
to have tormented a child in fuch a manner, witheut forpe foadow of 
occafion, would have argued a temper too monitreus to have. been 
ranked among women and the very\boys would, in mere vengeance, 
have {toned the ithuman mother,- Bat depend upon it, theick pillow, 
will be to -you.a pillow of plagues: your béd, a bed of torture ; and 
every feather therey will prove a thorn to rerment you! Is this the 
language of lunacy? is it the violence of phrenzy? No, madam: 
faithful ta the injuries of its mafter, this vindictive hand has hitherto 
confined itfelf to fentiments of the moft frigid moderation, - Frotn 
this moment, I cut you away from the infulted fenfibilities..of affec- 
tion: when nature difcards you, what claim can you have upon the 
heart of a fon? and_yet, do not think, I mean.to forget you fo-tar 
as to leave you to yourfelf, Belieye me, madam, the day ot fuch vo- 
luptuoufnets is paft ; and although you have rubbed ine of every right 
which fhould at leaft have divided with you the comforts of the world, 
I will henceforward take care, that you fhall no more eajoy them, 
without the heavieft tax of indignant reprobation. . 
** Your argument with my poor tather was always in the fame ftyle: 


“* T thould {pend his fortune.” With what parental--piety have you * 


provided ayainit this! But even granting it dad been to: had I nor 
on my fide the claims of mature and of blood? aud what were your. 
claims, madam? The claims of a gay, needy woman, who after 
having been long fetting in vain, the matrimonial trap, caught in it, 


at lalt, a geritleman of property: and, by thele ingenious meafures, - 


rofe trem the indigence of your widowhood, to the dignity of a wife, 
and, by furviving the fecond hufband—enjoyed widowhood: again 
with all its moft favourable perquifites. Confider your fhattered ior- 
tunes, at the time of your matriculation into my father’s family. Did 
you bring fixpence into that tamily, which you have thys iniquitoufly 
plundered ? are you not feorned by the very peop'e, whum the maxims 
of fordid courtefy oblige to receive the ated gucf into company ?-nay, 
have not many of thele openly difcovered their indignation? has not 
your brother, the good Mr. Saag often fpoke warmly and difdain- 
fully againit the cruelties, which, at once mark and ftain the character 
of filter and of -chriftian? has not your ufage to the unhappy writer 
of this letter, even in the foft moment of unoffending intancy, been 


the remonitrance of the rich, and the proverb of the, poor? did nat-. 


your inhumanity ** grew with my growth, and ftrengthen with my 
** ‘trength,” till I was three times. competied.to find setoarce frour the 


uukindnefs of a morher, in the wanderings of the world, aud im get- . 


ting a meal in whatever part of that world I could obtain it? is there 
a pany, a forvow, a difaicr, oran agony, which, either your artifice, 
or opea malignabcy, has net inflicted. upon me? have -you net beea 
the wpie and the ridicule of the very mao—Mr. W———, whom 
you ordered to exert the tyranny of the rod over me, at an age, 
when the birch ought to have been retorted on his ows —" 
I 
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did not this very man, I fayy: point at you from the pedlic pulp: in 
the prefence of the Deity; and did not your confcience take alarm, 
till it extorted frem you a paltry half crown, almost the largef Libe- 
‘rality, 1 ever had trom you? have I not ftared tacts? have I itated 
more? 1 appeal to an indignant county; L appeal to a large, atteiting, 
congregation ;, was it not allo amongit your ichemes, to fhip me away 
for the torrid terrors of Senegal? and was not the very captain—a fea 
«captain, madam, who had patled his life on the rugged bofom of the 
ocran—tov tender, to acquielce in a ftratagem, at which (though a 
woman projected it) the pity of a panther, and the bowels of a bear, 
might have revolied ? a ’ 

*€ You often fay in your converfation, ** that I have loft my cha- 
¢ vaéter:” oh! hard of heart! I have fo; thanks to my ows mother, 
I have not only loft. that, but my bealth, happine/s, and patrimony! 
The latter of which you now riot in. What a pity, that you are in 
‘the wane! what a pity, that there fhould be oz, who mutt foon 
pluoder the plundever! what a pity, that death muft in a very few 

elgsars; defraud the detrauder? Theie, however, I know, are thoughts, 
‘You pretend to indulge; you are among thofe magnanimous characters, 
: ‘with Roman tortitude, cam bear patn, combat inconvenience, 
ame finite at diflolution: this kind of ftoivifin I have heard you boatt ; 
it mutt be conicfled, you are, when in perf health, a notable 
herdifie, How well you can fupport poverty with a full purfe! how 
much" more independent and ttationary you are, than your wicked 
Son: with a well-turnifhed houfe, and affivent income at command? 
my houle, madam; »y fortune; but pray enjoy them: by the laws 
of Rapine, they. are yours. Ican earn the bread of fatigue, ‘while 
yours -is already provided (by your own impiety provided) and much 
good may /uch provifian do you! 

“ You are, I find, as you ever was, feconded by that infamous 
attorney, Mr. J » and I dare fay you have made your ftory good, 
among fuch of your friends, as live at a diffance from the: great feene 
of your ftratagems: with them, you are, alas! the df, but moft 
unfortunate of parcuts; a defolate widow-woman, forfooth, who equally 
mourns, the Jofs of her lord, and the wanderings ot her child! Ob! 
force of feminine iraud:! execrable, execrable-deiufion! where, where, 
madam, muft I look for a parallel to you? not in man, furely ; notin 
any one ot your own fex, l hope, to heaven! for the Counteis of Mgc- 
clestield herfelf, whofe infamy, you Kkiow, is publithed, was mercitul 
and maternal to you. J fear we mutt quit the bounds of sis world, 
in fearch of the fimile, and defeending into another, fiiid your re- 
femblance, in the*fatherof finefe. Itis recorded, you know, nradam, 
of him, and of him only, that he could forhis purpofes, aflume all 
fhapes and charaéters ; ‘* make the worfe appear the better cauie,” and 

* fometimes pofe even a minifter of light, to determine precifély, whether 
he was in reality an angel, or a fiend. There is, however, a uni- 
formity in your charaéter, not ungorthy of you: té be complete in 
crime, is at feaft, more ingenious, than a haif-witted, bungling vil- 
lainy.. You 4re,above being content with your mere victory in the 
Court of Chancery; and as the magiftrate did not take care to compel 
you to_preferve my poor pittance in revection, afer you are gene 
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to account, you feem refolved to delay the fale of the eftate; and had 
rather, I perceive, put away all the hopés-I have in the world, in the 
intereft of creditor’s demands; than depofit the annuity in the tunds; 
left it might be poffible for your perfecttion to die with yourtelt, 
But you are determined, I find, to be confifient; and are, therefore, 
taking the only meatures, which will enable your barbarity to furvive 


the grave, 
‘My exhaufted paper warhs ine to quit ‘you for the pre/int; and 
I fhail leave you, madam, to fup ‘¢ with what appetite you may,” 
though I am confidenc your relifh to it would be keener, were you 
to know that J have no fupper toenjoy. In this important particular, 
however, I mutt difappoint you. My fenfes are itillfuthicient to the 
purpofes of common life, even though liberty is taken ftom me, I 
have frequently heard you with, that I could neither read nor write. 
Presefolved a8 you’ were, to drive me to a dependance.on the efforts of 
writing and reading, I fee nothing prepofterous in the wifh. FE fup- 
pote then, it would give the total finith to your exultation, if it fhould 
pleafe the Omnipotent to touch the brain. The lofs of my -ferifes 
would, indeed, be joy to you; andI know not whethér your heart 
would not open wide enough to purchafe for me the bells, the whip, 
and ftrait waiftcoat, could you at the fame time purchafe the delirrum, 
which would make fach dreadful furniture neceflary. But, perhaps, 
this may never bé crouded into the catalogue of my calamities: he, 
who feedeth the ravens, rewards, dt leaft with bread, the efforts of an 
injured child. Providence will ‘protect ‘thofe, whom the parent has 
neglected: when the thoughtlefs oftrich leaves her egg under the fand, 
it is refcued from the violence of the wave, and is called mto being, 
by the fun-beam. The allufion is itriking, madam. May Ged give 
you (though late in life) afoul to feel ic! Farewell; I will write 
again foon. Yours, , 
. CHARLES. 
P.S. I find, [ am to enroll among the catalogue of your marernal 
indulgencies,. my prefent confinement in the place where thislener is 
dated. Had not this lait ttroke of barbatity been added to the reft, I 
had not even now taken up thé retaliating pen: but I have been: too 
long paflive—you triumph in the feventy with which 1. mitet. the 
pont of calamity, and you have at length extorted -frem me 3 
reply, : 





Rena, a Poem, in feven Books, iliuflrated with a correft Mup of 
the Hebrides, and elepant Engravirgs: By Fobn Ogitiie, D. D. 
4to. 128. 6d, in boards, 1§s. bound. Mérray- 


** Ona litile ifland, or rather rock in the Atlantic ocean, oppofite 
to the wettern.coaft of Scotland, but at a greatdiftance trom that, and 
trom every other land, lived a race, almoit pee unacquainted with 
mankind ; the fimpleit manners having been tranfmitred trom the firft 
to every fucceeding generation. Many of them are faid to have been 
invefled with the prophetic character; and their cuftoms (as may be 
expected) were original and peculiar. Of their ignorance with regard 
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did not this very man, I fays: point at you from the pablic pulpr in 
the prefence of the Deity; and did not your confcience take alarm, 
till it extorted from you a paltry half crown, almoft the laryeff libe- 
‘rality, 1 ever had’trom you? have I not ftared facts? have I ttated 
more? 1 appeal to an indignant county; L appeal to a large, atteiting, 
congregation ;, was it not alfo amongit your ichemes, to fhip me away 
for the torrid terrors of Senegal? and was not the very captain—a fea 
aptéin, madam, who had pafled his life on the rugged bofom of the 
ecran—tou tender, to acquielce in a ftratagem, at which (though a 
woman projected it) the pity of a panther, and the bowels of a bear, 
might have revolied ? hte 

*€ You often fay in your converfation, “ that I have loft my cha- 
s* racter:” oh! hard of heart! I have fo; thanks to my owa mother, 
I have not only loft. thar, but my dealth, happine/s, and patrimony! 
The latter of which you now riot in. What a pity, that you are in 
‘the wane! what a pity, that there flrould be one, who muft foon 
plunder the plundever! what a pity, that death muft in a very few 

elgrars, defraud the derrauder? Theie, however, I know, are thoughts, 
‘You pretend to indulge; you are among thofe magnanimous characters, 
fH with Roman tortitude, can bear patn, combat inconvenience, 
finile at diflolution : this kind of ftoicifin I have heard you boatt ; 
1@ mutt be coniefled, you are, when in perfec health, a notable 
heroifie, How well you can fupport poverty with a full purfe! how 
much" amore independent and ttationary you are, than your wicked 
Son: with a well-turnifhed houfe, and affluent income at command? 
my houfe, madam; my fortune; but pray enjoy them: by the laws 
of Rapine, they. are yours. Ican earn the bread of fatigue, ‘while 
« yours -is already provided (by your own impiety provided) and much 
good may /uch provifion do you! : 

* You are, I find, as you ever was, feconded by that infamous 
attorney, Mr. J , and I dare fay you have made your {tory good, 
among fuch of your friends, as live at a difance from the: great feene 
of your ftratagems: with them, you are, alas! the df, but moft 
unfortunate of parcuts; a defolate widow-woman, forfooth, who equally 
mourns, the Jofs ot her lord, and the wanderings of her child! Ob! 
force of feminine fraud! execrable, execrable deiulion! where, where, 
madam, mtift I look for a parallel to you? not in man, furely ; notin 
any one of your own fex, l hope, to heaven! for the Counteis of Mgc- 
clestield herfelf, whofe infamy, you Kriow, is publifhed, was mercitul 
and maternal to you. J fear we mutt quit the bounds of tis eworld, 
in fearch of the fimile, and defeending into another, fiiid your re- 
femblance, in the’father'of finefe. Itis recorded, you know, madam, 
of him, and of him only, that he could for-his purpofes, affume all 
fhapes and charaéiers ;. ‘* make the worfe appear the better caule,” and 

* fometimes pofe even a minifter of light, to determine precifély, whether 
’ he was in reality an angel, or a fiend. There is, however, a uni- 
formity in your charatter, not uingyorthy of you: td be complete in 
crime, is at leaft, more ingenious, than a half-witted, bungling vil- 
lainy. You 4rciabove being content with your mere victory in the 
Court of Chancery; and as the magiftrate did not take care to compel 
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to account, you feem refolved to delay the fale of the eftate; and had 
rather, I perceive, put away all the hopes-I have in the world, in the 
intereft of creditor’s demands; than depofit the annuity in the tunds; 
left it might be poffible for your perfecttion to die with yourtelf 
But you are determined, I find, to be confiffent; and are, therefore, 
taking the only meafures, which will enable your barbarity to furvive 
the grave. 

‘My exhaufted paper warhs me to quit ‘you for the pre/éxt; and 
I fhall leave you, madam, to fup “¢ with what appetite you may,” 
though I am confidence your relifh ro it would be keener, were you 
to know that J have no fupper toenjoy. In this important partieular, 
however, I mutt difappoint you. My fenfes are itill futficient to the 
purpofes of common life, even though liberty is taken ftom me, I 
have frequently heard you with, that I could neither read nor write. 
Presefolved as you’ were, to drive me to a dependance on the efforts of 
writing and reading, 1 fee nothing prepofterous in the wifh. F fup- 
pote then, it would give the total finith to your cxultation, if it fhould 
pleafe the Omnipotent to touch the brain. The lols of my ferifes 
would, indeed, be joy to you; andI know not whether your heart 
would not open wide enough to purchafe for me the bells, the whip, 
and fttait waiftcoat, could you at the fame time purchafe the delirium, 
which would make fach dreadful furniture neceflary. But, perhaps, 
this may never bé crcuded into the catalogue of my calamities: he, 
who feedeth the ravens, rewards, at leaft with bread, the efforts of an 
injuted child. Providence will ‘protect ‘thofe, whom the parent has 
neglecied: when the thoughtlefs oftrich leaves her egg under the fand, 
it 1s refcued from the violence of the wave, and is called into being, 
by the fun-beam. The allufion is itriking, madam. May Ged give 
you (though late in life) afoul to feel ic! Farewell; I will write 
again fuon. Yours, , 
" OF CHARLES» 

P.S. I find, I am to enroll among the catalogue of your smavernal 
indulgencies,. my prefent confinement in the place where thisletter is 
dated. Had not this lait ttroke of -barbatity been added to the reft, I 
had not even. now taken up thé retaliating pen: but I have: been too 
long paflive—you triumph in the feventy with which I. meet. the 
a of calamity, and you have at length extorted -frem: me 4 
reply, 





Rena, a Poem, in feven Books, iiuflvated with a corvett Mp of 
the Hebrides, and elepant Engravirgs. By Fobn Ogitiie, D. D. 
4to. 12s. 6d. in boards, 15s. bound. Murray: 


** On a litile ifland, or rather rock in the Atlantic ocean, oppofite 
to the wettern.coaft of Scotland, but at a greatdiftance trom that, and 
trom every other land, lived a race, almoit pes. unacquainted with 
mankind ; the fimpleft manners having been tran{micred trom the firft 
to every fucceeding generation. Many of them are faid to have been 
invefled with’ the prophetic character; and their cuftoms (as may be 
expected) were original and peculiar. Of their ignorance with regard 
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to the value of money, as well as of many other objects which meg 
purfue with unremitting affiduity; and of the wonder with which they 
contemplated their eeete in the other ifles, ‘among whom civili- 
zation had made very little progrefs; our author produceth feveral per- 
tinent and amufjng examples.—One is almoit led to think that Nature 
had fixed her refidence on the rock Soulifher; had copfecrated to herfelf 
the fane of Ronan ; avd in the inhabitants of the adjacent hamlets, had 
viewed her only uucorrupted offipring with the feeling of maternal and 
inexable pleafure. > 

‘¢ With the prefent ftate of things, permanent felicity appear$ to be 
incompatible, May we not pronounce this, truth to be univerfal, when 
we find the people of fo remote a region, uninterefted in the bufinefs 
ot mankind; and exempted by ignorance from féduction, confirming 
it by ateitimony the more convincing, from the difappointment of 
natural expectation ?—Our author mentions three caufes whofe con- 
currence brought about the defiruction of this fimple and innocent 
race.—A fwarm of yermin deftroyed the little produce of their fields ; 
——their cattle were rendered ufelefs by the barbarity of fome feamen:; 
—and they received no fupplies from the nearett ifland (that of Lewes) 
for a twelvemonth, their communication having been interrupted dur- 
ing that time, partly by a tempeftuous feafon, and partly by accidental 
occurrences.--Cheie caufes co-operated with fuch efficacy, as to fweep 
oif (fays Mr. Martin) all that ancient race of people, ‘* The flewart 
of St, Kilda (fays he) told me, that having been driven into Rona by, 
a ftorm, he found a woman with a child at her breaft, both lying 
dead on the fide of a rock.” 

Such, we are told, isthe little melancholy tale, which fug- 
gefted to the author the firft idea of the prefent poem. On 
it¢ deGign and moral the ingenious and worthy author makes 
the following reflections. 

“ Ttisatruth which we cannot inculcate too often, that human 
mifery has its fureit refuge in the hope of, immortality. To imprefs. 
this great truth upon the mind in fuch a-manner as may alleviate tem- 
porary theugh unavoidable calamities, is the prarieal intention of the 
writer; -and he will venture to affirm, that if we believe a moral go~ 
vernor to prefide over the univerfe, the records of hiftory contain not 4 


trantiction which fuggefis-to us more immediately this tran{porting | 


hope, than the event above related. That men who are actuated by: 
ambition, ftimulated by envy, .freued by difappointment, or impelled 
by revenge ;—that thete fhould be chaftifed even in this life for ren- 
dering the nobler powers of theaind fubfervientto the moft deteftable 
purpotes, is a procedure pegftétly.. compatible. with the juitice of the 

upreme legiflator.— We maf ten carry the mater fomewhat further. 
That man may be acquited of temerity, who is ready in fome inftances 
to conclude, that where the temptations to vice are powerful and multi- 
plied, he who futiers, though innocent in appearance, may be pu- 
uiihed for the perpetration of fecret. and undetected iniquity. But. 
without carrying our view forward into immortality,..how thall we ac~ 
cownt tor a fucceifion of calamities brought in the prefent inftance upon: 
wen, whe having never been expoled to temptations, could have done 
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nothing to deferve them! It is by confidering the Deity as a moral go- 
vernor, whofe cafe extends to. both worlds, and whofe laws are 
guarded by unalterable fanctions, that this, otherwife infuperable dif- 
ficulty, is removed. Poetry is. furely émployed in a {phere fuited to 
her dignity, when, as the handmaid of religion, fhe impreffeth upon 
the mind a truth of fuch ineftimable importance; and if the author of 
the prefent attempt hasreceived from nature any powers of imagina- 
tion, he muift confider the prefent, as the aobleit field of their ex- 
ertion. 

‘“* Nor let it be faid, that anevent, fo inconfiderable as the prefent 
mutt appear to be in hiftorical narration, is here treated in too ferious 
amanner. It is not by the comparative importance of tranfaétions to 
the political interefts of mankind, that we are to judge of their influ- 
ence as the vehicles of inftruction.— Whatever melts the liuman heart ; 
whatever extends and enlightens the underftanding, becomes dignified 
by the purpofe to which it is fubfervient; and claims, with irretittible 
energy, the attention of all who feel themfelves to be interefted in the 
confeqtience! M. 

** Thus much, fays the author, I thought it incumbent on me to 
mention with regard to the event that fuggeited the fiible of his poem, 
and to the moral arifing from it. As to the conduct of the work, the 
reader will obferve, that the fimple manners of the inhabitants: of 
Rona, and the final defolation of the ifland, are the ofly circumftances 
in which he has followed Mr. Mattin. The iable is otherwife wholly 
his own.—It 6ught to be obférved, that the moral of the work does 
not fuffer becaufe the incidents that bring on the principal cataftrophe 
may be regarded as fifitious, The principal fact, as: related by Mr. 
Martin, appears.to have been real The author confidered the choice 
of means as arbitrary ; and he has fixed upon fuch as he judged-to be 
bett fuited to the purpofe of penetrating the heart in the moit power- 
ful manner, and of enforcing the general truth which he meant to in- 
culcate from the whole. As far as is confilfent with thefe purpoles he 
has likewife foftendd the horror of the cataftrophe. To have repre- 
fented famine'as preying upon this unhappy race, deprived of every 
refource, and locked up asin a prifon guarded with impenetrable’ bar 
riers, would have been to paint a feene from which the- feeling heart 


secoils; and to excite terror that comgeals the breaft, inftead:of pity that. 


welts it to the tenderef? fenfibility” 

Dr. Ogilvie wiocette - anticipate fome objections, that 
might be made by fuperficial criticks againft the conduét and 
cataftrophe of the piece; to alk whick he. gives a critical and 
fatisfa€tory .anfwer,... Indeed thefe. obje&tions are fuch as would 
not have fuggefted theméelves to a reader of tafte or judge- 
ment. : y ca) ° 

The author begins his poetn with a declaration of the gene- 
ral fubject of ih the manner of moft other Epic ease 
whom he imitates alfé in breaking into an animated apoftrophe 
to the {pirit of Offian. | cage 

“ WHAT ills, arife from; Paffon’s lawlefs rule ;- 
¢ ~~ What woes, from’ Luit, and Fury’s dire controul ; 
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Of peaceful fields by thefe with flaughter ftain’d; 

Of plains laid wafte where Love and Beauty reign’ds 

Of other forms than lure the playful heart, 

Wild Narure’s offspring, yet unknown to Art; 

I fing.—Ye tribes that, born in happier days, 

Sport loofely gay in Pleaiure’s flowery maze! 

Caught by the fhapes in Fancy’s daazling ray 

One hour attend 2 wild and artlefs lay. 

If yet foft Piry with her tale of woe 

F’er thaw’d the heart, and gave the eyes to flow, 

Maik then her ierious port, nor lightly fean ; 

The iay that warms, and melts, improves the man, 
O thou, who, wrapt in night’s involving gloom 

Sang of the gliding ghofl, and lonely tomb; 

OF beau'y firetch’d in duit, of hotis o’erthrown, 

Th’ o’crihading mofs, and monumental ftone, 

Amit !—Like thee to mournful fcenes convey’d, 

I ing the warrior’s dark and narrow béd. 

Nor this alone :—but here, th’ examples brought 

Rouze cheerful hope, and tame impatient thought. 

Stunn’d as we tee th’ oppreffor’s arm invade 

Meek worih, though fhelter’d in th’ oblivious thade ; 

When torn, the bleeds beneath the fcourge of power; 

Wher ttorm, and triple night o’ercatt the hour ; 

Then {oar bright Hope with fteady thought ferene, 

Beyon« this little, vain, illufive fcene ; 

To yon gay region for the Just prepay'd; 

To climes where Virtue meets her great reward ; 

Where Love, like heaven’s ethereal beam refin’d, 

Pure, boundlefs, full, infortns th’ immortal mind, 

The heart thus fteel’d, when wafting cares aflail, 

Will teel the moral of our tragic tale.” 

Our readers, who recolle& Dr, Ogilvie’s former poetical 
works, will obferve from the above paflage, that his prefent 
ftile is much lets iplendid and brilliant than that of many other 
of his pieces. Whathis diétion has loft in iplendour however, 
is made up in ftrength and propriety. Indeed there are few 

iece» of the kind in our language, that we remember to have 
read with greater pleafure and fatisfaction. Hear-how he opens 
his tale, es : 
** Long by the light unetring Truth difplays, 
Basitivs roam’d through Life’s bewildering mazes 
Now, quench’d by years, his fun’s meridian flame 
The calmer icene, the fober evening caine: 
It came;—-bar, all was joylefs, wild, and drear; 
Filed with his wealth the triend he deem’d fincere; 
As fummer-{warms on aéry pinions born,” 
Float light, an@ joyous ham the fmiling morn 
Bafk in the dazzling orb’s unyarying ray, *~ 
But feel the blaft, and fhrink’in hatte away ; 
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Thus by the ftorm of life at diftance blown, 
Thefe fhrunk; and fcattering lett the Sire alone. 
He mark’d th’ approaching night with clouds o’erfpread, 
The gathering ‘urge, and dark involving thade, eb 
Sedate ; though contcious thar it’s waftetul rage, ; 44 
Dire ev’n in youth, o’erwhelms declining age. ot 
One prize alone, of ali his youth obtain’d, 
One lovely prize, an intant-charge, remain’d; 
She, yet unconfcious of the varying fcene, 
Slept cn the roaring furge, and fmil’d ferene: 
Her thought elate; nor taught afar to roam, 
Mov’d in one round, nor left it’s little home. 
To rear this plant he bent his utmott care ; 
The happieft fite he with’d; the purett air: 
Jn man long vers’d, by fage experience taught, 
He knew the fhades that dah the taireft draught; : bait fg 
Scann’d with impartial thought each opening view, bee 
And mark’d where Peace invites her chofen few ! BL PRa 
Oft, when no eye his wandering ftep furvey’d, ee. wae 
Sank in the gloomy wood’s incumbent fhade, a | 
As o’er the paft with anxious thought he ran ; i ar 
Thus mufjng fpoke the venerable man: et Ma 
*¢ Where thall I fly?—What place, unfriended, find : ak 
*¢ To rear the pledge Amexta left behind ? mS 
t 





$* That lovely, young, adorn’d with every grace, ek || 
** Truth ftamps the mind, as Beauty moulds the face; tm. 
$* The bafhful charms that tinjid eyes difplay ; eG Clb 
** Thefe to.the {poiler mark his deftin’d prey, ERB leh 
* Tohim (when fleeping in the land of-reft), oe hs Cu 
“ Young fhall I leave the weak, and yielding breaft ? wi, 
$* Caft the mild Virgin on a world untry’d; 

** In mazes loft, without a friend to guide? 

** No.—Let me bear her to fome diftant plain, 

*¢ Some land, where meek-ey’d Quiet holds her reign 

‘¢ There bred with artle!s innocence to ftray, va 
“ Far from the throng whom flattering ‘hopes betray ; 

** Safe may fhe reft where fewer cares annoy; - - 

s€ Cheer’d with the) fmiles, though not the glare of joys 
** Thus’ while I rear her in the rural fcene, 
** Teach juft defires, and Nature’s temperate mean ; 

‘¢ While thus employ‘d; let rolling years o’erfhade, 

*¢ Let gathering ftorms afigil this aged head, 

be Firm in the path of right I ftand feeure ; 

** Safe. from the {nares ot Art, th’ aflaults of Power ; 
#* And blefi’d, tranfmit, when in the general home, 
46 oa wealth, but virtué to the race to ag 

ow pleas’d to “{eape from Folly’s buttling trai 

Scene f omy foene he feann’d, but Rann’d in Sains 
Vice with her raven wing, and defperate band 
Like tome dire peft o’erfpread his native land, 
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Not lefs her power in humbler ftations known, 
Than rais’d, where tinfel’d crouds furround her throne*+ 
As thefe Ambition, Power, and Pride controul, 
Thote Hate, Deceit, Diftruit, and Envy rule; 
Some happier clime he with’d ; fome peaceful cell, 
Some land where exil’d worth delights to dwell ; 
Some {pot where Nature’s wild domain extends, 
Cr blamelefs race the Power’s felected Friends. 
Long ere he fix'd, he view’d each region o’er ; 
Then chofe one calm, but folitary fhore. 
Far on old Ocean’s utmoft region catt, 

One lonely Ifleo’erlooks the boundlefs wafte ; 
Dropt like a rock amid’ the Hesarp’ train; 
Around it fwells the wind, and roars the main. 
Dim from it’s cliff, but far-remote, is fhewn 

One diftant-coatt *;—'tis elfe a world alone! 
Lewes, from Soutisker’s aéry brow furvey’d, A 
On the blue ether feems a hovering fhade ; 

Elfe, even the wild and naked Ifles around, 

Bleak SLear’s, or Kitpa’s unfrequented ground, 
Even there the land-by feweft wanderers trod, 
Seem’d wide to this, the traveller’s throng’d abode. 
Not that the Ifle was wafte ;—but plac’d afide, 

Few ftrangers ere its little hamlets '‘ey’¢+. 

A fcanty {pace it fil¥d. One vale contain’d 

Theig corns; and one the woolly tribes furftain’d: 
High o’er the beetling cliff, with pafture clad, 

The brouzing goats, or harmlefs cattle ftray’d {5 
Twas elfe wath moffy turf, or herbs o’ergrown, 
Save where old Rowan reat’d the fainted {tone §, 
When here forlorn the hoary hermit came, 

The people blefs’d, and gave their land his name.” 


* Rona (according to Mr. Martin’s account) lies at the diftance.of about” 
twenty leagues from the North Eaft point of Nefs, in the Iffe of Lewes; 
which is the Jand mok contiguous to it. It can only be feen from this point 
in a fair fummer’s-day. _ Account of the Weit Ifles, p. 19. in 

+ It is reckoned to be about a mile in length (about two Englith miles), 
and only half that diftance. in, breadth, The author above referred to’men- 
tions particularly one minifter who. had vifited this remote ifle, whith was 
a part of his glebe ; and from that gentleman principally he appears to have 
received his information. ; : 

} The divifions here mentioned are,fuch as our author leads us to fup- 
pofe may have taken place.’ ‘There is,’ he fays, a hill in the Weft part of 
_ — :—and he aequaints us that the inhabitants had cows, fheep, bar- 
ey, and oats, , a 3 

% We refer the ‘reader to Mr, Martin’s. account of the chapel ‘of St. 
Ronan, the piece of wood kept in it. to which the fimple inhabitants af- 
cribed extraordinary virtues; their. ftrange ceremonies, total ignoratice of 
the world, and many other amufing circumflances., He mentions pafticu- 


larly their taking their nimes from the. dlours of the, thy» rainbgwy and 
clouds. ‘ Pon Ute SL awe 
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Ronas a Poem + 
The poet’s defcription of the fimple inhabitants of this fe. 


queftered iffand, is beautifully moral and poetical, 


« A harmlefs race on-this fequefler’d thore 
Pafs’d the long round of lingering ages o’er, 
In quiet pafs’d :—from fire to fon convey’d 
Nought but the net, the arrow, and the f{pade, 
Though few the hamlets, yet with joyful eyes 
Each fire beheld a numerous offspring rife. 
Like plants that thrive in fome propitious clime, 
He mark’d their fpring, their {preading, and their prime, 
All in one group-—The fturdy youth manur’d 
The field, whofe fruits fapply'd their homely board, 

No din of arms difturb’d their peaceful year, 

Nor rout broke wild on Reft’s recoiling ear, 

Nor gaz’d'a crowd on Pleafure’s dancing plume, 
Nor Art’s rude pencil ftain’d the Virgin’s bloom ; 
Nor from the withering cheek, an eye deprefs’d 
Fix’d on the pendent drops, and glittering veft. 
Each deed was juft, to Virtue’s ftandard brought ; 
And moy’d-to Nature’s ‘lore th’ obfequious thought, 
The guilelefs with; the heart’s expreffive figh, | 
The dewthat trembling melts in Pity’s eye. 

Th’ infpiring Hope in fimpleft guife pourtray’d ;. 
Pure loves, ard joy without the whelming fhade, 
The mind from Paffion’s lawlefs empire treed,. 
And foul elate when Heaven approves the deed; 
Thefe mark’d a race that, to the world unknown, 
Knew but the Angel gueft, ra’ Erern av’s throne. 
He, who from Pride or Folly’s pompous fhrine 

On Worth when fuppliant turns his eye divine, 
Oft heard benignant with attentive ear 

Vows ‘pour’d from lips that {poke the foul fincere ; 
And, jufi.to grant what temperate Virtue craves, 
Ey’d thefe benign amid the world of waves. ’ 

Pleas’d with this kindred race, exempt from blame, 
Here Heaven’s bright fons, a tribe xthereal, Came, 
Lur’d from their haunt, ‘as in the firft of days, 

To prompt th’ enraptur’d feer’s prophetic lays > 
Hence, as the thepherd trod the lonely vale, 

Low voices plain’d along the {welling gale; 

Or founds remote that toid th’ approaching doom, 
Peal’d o'er. the cliff, or murmur’d from the tomb! 
Or fcen¢s, ‘yet, veil’d to all but favour’d eyes, 

In fairy vifion rofe, or feem’d to rife! 

Thefe astheir friends, the heavenly {trangers view’d, 
Pure lights unftain’d,, or bright’ning from the cloud: 
To man, in nought, but virtuous acts, allied. 
Hence Time’s mysterious veil was caft atide! 

Hence the rapt ear, and mind’s entranced. fight ! 
Hence the frain’d orb. that drank ethereal light ! 
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Rona, a Poem. 


Hence future ayes mark’d in profpect near, 
Gleam’dthrouyh the fhade of many a diftant year *f 
Here, yet a youth, and wandering o’er the main, 
Basirivs flay’d, and view'd the fimple train, 
With envy view’d:—till other regions feen; 
From Memory’s tablet raz'd the fleeting feene. 
But now the plan as cooler thought {urvey’d, 
He dropt the glare of life, but priz’d its thade; 
Bleft thade! where free as in their native home, 
Young Hore. and dove-ey’d Peace delight to roam 3 
Where AG iiom buithing freed, exempt from woes, 
Wattes its calm eve in tilence and repole. 
Here too, to sear his intant-charge he fought, 
Nat lefs of Form divine, than guilelefs thought, 
Peace, the bett boon he judg’d by-heaven affign’d, 
And deem’d, the nobieil wealth, a fpotlefs mind. 
Hence from the crowd in aéry. fchemes employ’d, 
By PLeasure bird, ftill feen, but ne’erenjoy’d, 
From all whom Pride mifleads, or Vice bettays, 
From Hope’s vain dream, and Fancy’s heedlefs. gaze; ° 
From Flattery’s {nowy vei] that hides her fhare, 
From playful imiles that haunt the porch of Care ;—. 
From thele,: to thield in Quiet’s gentler feat, 
He fought this diftant thore, this deep retreat.” .. : 
Of the particulars of the ftory of this excellent little poem 
we fhall give a fketch in a future artitle together with two or 
three further fpecimens of the pathetic as well as defcriptive 


parts of the ‘narration. 





Hiftorical Memoirs of the Author of the Henriade. With fome 
Original Pieces. To whith are added, Genuine Letters of 
Mr. de Voltaire. Taken from his own Minutes. -Tranflated 
from the French, 8vo. 28. 6d. Durham. 


Having given an ample account of thefe Memoirs, in noti- 
“ging the original French in the appendix'to our laft volume, 
we proceed to difcharge the promife we made of givmg our 


* Every reader who knows any thing of the inhabitants of the Hebrides, 
muft have heard of the prophetic character with which many of them are 
diftinguithed ; known by the name of the fecond ght... The late ingenious 
Mr. Guthrie obferves, of this circumftance (very properly in the author’s 
opinion), that ** it would be equally abfard to attempt to difprove the 
reality of inftances of this. kind that have beem brought by credible ay- 
“ thors, as to admit all that has been {aid upon the fubjcét.” See. his Geo- 
graphical Grammar, Aut. IsLes of SCOTLAND, But, be the reader's 
judgement of this what it may, every man will acknowledge that it has at 
Jeait a fufficient degree of poetic probability vo fland here with propriety ;— 
and that what the Hiftorian or Geographer relates as well Folin , the Poet 
would be inexcufcable to rejcét as incredible. 
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Memoirs of M. de Voltaire. "3 


“readers a fample or two of the letters annexed. - Thefe relate 
to various fubje&ts ; being apparently fele&ed by the author 
as proofs of the univerfality of his genius. Of courfe they 
carry the ftrongeft internal evidence that they are genuine ; 
they are intermixed alfo with fome few letters by other hands 
written to the author. 


* From Mr. Clairaut to Mr. De Voltaire, 
(dated Paris, 16 Augutft, 1754.) 
“STR, 

“ The triendfhip with which you formerly honoured me‘is never out 
of my thoughts, as I look,upon it to be one of the moft flattering 
diftinctions F ever obtained. 1f I have long abftained from folliciting 
new teflimonies of it, I beg you will attribute my forbearance only 
to an apprehenfion of depriving you of the leaft porsion of that time 
with whofe value all Europe is acquainted. ‘hat apprehetfion, fo 
juft on all occafions which: cetermme the commen run of mankind, 
would be ill-placed at a time when it is poflible to communicate 
fome reflections On points proper to enyage- ovr attention; and the 
vait variety of your knowledge prevents you from thinking a corre- 
fpondente on ary fiterary fubyect dry or fterile. 

“* I therefore imagine that your zeal. for the Newtonian fyitem, 
which you firft eftablithed in France, by your elegant expofition of its 
ptinciples, will ge you to cait'a look upon my lateit aémpts to 
contribute ‘to its advancement. 

“ What I mean is to fix the return of the Comet predicted by 
Halley; which I-have performed by an application of my general 
theory of the irregularities in the motions of the celeftial bodies, pro- 
duced by their mutual action upon each other. I here fubjoin the 
memoir upon that fubject, whieh I read at our public meeting lait 
St. Martin’s day. As it has been attacked with great. acrimony in 
™ feveral journals, I thought it expedient to anfwer my critics, before 
‘the publication of my whole theory. I have the honour of fub- 
mitting to your judgement this fecond memoir, as well as the firft. 
wal the whole work is printed, it fhall be prefented with the fame 
“Tam, with the higheft eiteem, and that refpeét which is its ne- 
cellary confequeace, Sir, 

Your moit humble, and moft obedient fervant, 
: CLAIRAUT. 


** Anfwer from Mr, de Voltaire, to Mr. Clairaur’s Letter. 
“SIR, 
“* Your letter has given me pleafure equal to the efteem with whi¢h 
J am infpired by your works. Your conve with the Geometricians 
on the fubjeét of the Comet, feems to me the war of the Gods in 


“Olympus ;- while upon earth we have a battle between dogs and catsq 


Iam trightened when I reflect upon the immenfity of your labour. 
I iemember that formerly, whea I applied to the Newtonian Theory, 
I never retired from trudy without finding my health impaired :—my 


organs cannot bear fo much application as yow’s. You was béraa 
~ Ver. V. L 
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Geometrician, dnd it was only chance that made me a difciple of 
Newton, Yonr laft work mutt certainly do honour to France. _ It is 
impoilible the Englifh fhould have faid every thing. Newton partly 
founded his laws upan thofe of Kepler, and you have improved upon 
thofe of Newton. *Tis certainly an admirable difcovery, to be able 
to ce:ermine the anomalies caufed by the large Planets in the courfe of 
the Comets. Our fathers, the Greeks, only knew thofe flars by their 
quality of being airy, accoiding to the etymology of their name, 
and mifchievous, as we know Cledion the hairy; but you have fub- 
jected them to calculation equally with the other Planets of the folar 
fyftem. ‘However, a man muft be very hard to pleaie, who would 
infift upon the return ct a Comet being preditted to a minute, in the 
fame manner as a folar or lunar éclipfe. _ In thofe immenfe diftances, 
and in the complication of cauies by which the return of a Comet 
may be accelerated or retarded, we muft content ovriclves with fome- 
thing xear the truth, Befides, can we know precifely the quantity of 
matter in Jupiter and Saturn ? To me it appears impoffible. I fhould 
think, if you were allowed a month’s wfance on the return of ‘a 
comet, as is allowed on bills of Exchange that come trom very 
remote countries, the tavour would not be very great. But when it 
is acknowledged, that you de honour to France-and to human nature, 
you receive no more’than what is itri¢tly your due; Would to heaven 
that our friénd Moreau Mxupertuis had cultivated his.art Jike you ; 
that he had confined himfelf to spredict the return of Comets, inftead 
of elevating his foul to prophecy, difleéting the brains of giants io 
inveftigate the nature ct the foul,, incrufting people, with, rofin, in 
order to cure them of all difeafes, perfecuting Kenig, and dying in 
the arms of two Capuchins! ; 

** To conclude this fubject, Lam forry that you diftinguith by the 
name of Newtonians, thofe who ‘have jeen the truths of Newtoa’s 
difcoveries: Geometricians might, with as great propriety, be called 
Evuclidians, Tiuth has no party name; error may admit epithetsof 
raillery: We fay Yanjénifls, Molinijis, Quietifis, Anabaptifis, 10 de- 
fignate the difierent forts of the blind. Seéts have names, avd 
troth is—T ruth, 

*¢ Heaven blefs the Printer, who put the altercations of the Comet, 
inftead of the alterations! ‘He was more in the. right than he was 
aware: every truth produces a/tercations. 

* I toe, in-my tarn, have good reafon to complain of thofe wh 
have charged me with being an enemy to my country, becaufe I was 
the firit Frenchman that made a_ fair tranfcript of the fyfiem of New- 
ton,—now- Newton was an Exglifbman.—But Thave received fo many 
favours of the faine kind from other hands, that this eicaped’ me in 
the croud. . art 

“ At laft I have given over meafuring any ‘curves, except thofe 
defcribed by my newly invented fowing machines, *at the extremity 
of their Radi: the refult ts<pa Tittle Wheat. Butvhile I was fweatifig 
biood and/ water at Paris, in compofing Fpic Péeins, ‘Tragedies, “and 
Hittories, 1 reaped only tares. “I he culture of lands’is nore’ pleafin 
than the cultivation of letters: 1 find more gootl fenfe, “and ‘mue 
more honetty, in my labourers-and vineedreliérs, ‘than in the literaty 
peiiiars, om 
“ I cul- 
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« | cultivate the earth;—to that we muit return at laft. I have 
produced fome plenty in the moft pleafant, and the pooreft country I 


ever beheld. It isa pretty experiment in*the philofophy of nature, 
to make four ears of corn grow where fhe gave only two. ‘ The 
academies of Ceres and Pomona are well worth the others. 

Felix. qui potuit’rerum cognofcere caufas 

Fortunatus “et ille’ Deos qui novit agreites.” 


We cite thefixth Letter as a-fpecimen of the poetical abi- 
lities of the tranflator *. 


** Anfwer to the Duke de Bouillon, who wrote a letter in verfe to him, 
on the edition -of Corneille’s works, publifhed for the benefit of 
that great man’s granddaughter. . 

«* T4ee, my Lord, that you ftand exactly in the predicament. of 
the Marquis de la Fare, who nearly at your age began to feel his 
genius for poetry roufe from its flumber ; a time of lite when fome 
more valuable talents were on the point of fuffering a. little decay, 
and putting him in mjnd that there were pleafures ditlereat trom thofe 
he had hitherto enjoyed. 

“ The theme ef his firt poem was Love; the Abbé Chalieu was 
the fubject of the fecond.—Your firft verfes are addrefied to me; you 
was wrong, but I am the more indebted to. you.—You teil mie that L 
have triumphed over my enemies ; but ’tis you that make me triumph, 

Aux pieds de mes .rochers, aux creux de mes vallons, 
Pourrais-je regretter les rives de la Seine? 
La tilie de Corneille écoute mes lecons ; 
Je fuis chanté par un Turenne. 
j'ai pour mois deux grandes maifons, 
Chez Bellone & chez Melpomene: 
A Vabri de ces deux beaux noms, 
On peut negliger les Frérons, 
Ou,rire tout haut de leur haine. 
Ceti quelque chofe ewe heyreux ; 
Mais c’¢ft un grand plaifir de le dire a I’envie, 
De l’abattre A nos pieds, & d’en rire a fes yeux. 
Qu’un fouper eft deiicieux, 
Quand on brave, en buvant, les griffes de Vharpie { 
Que des fréres Berthier les cris injurieux 
Font une plaifante harmonie! 
Que c’ef pour-un amatit un pafie-tems bien doux 
D’embrafler la beauté qui fubjugue fon ame! 
E: d’atfubler encor du tel de lepigramme 
Unrival fucheux & jaloux! 

Cela n’cht pas chrétiea; j’en conviens avec vous; 

* ~ Mais ies gens le font-ils? Le monde eft une guerre: 

ear meses 

* We do.notanean by this to commend him, however, as an clegant.or 

orre®t writer of profe. And yet icis poffible the inaccuracies, and imele- 

gancics of language, with which this piece abounds, may be in a great 
sacafure owing to the hafte, in which moft tranilations of popular’ pro- 

Buttons are made, Rev. 

La2 ‘ Oa 
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On. aides ennemis en-tovt. genre; en tout heux; | 
‘Tout mortel combat fur la terre: 

Le Diable avec Michel combattit dans le Cieux 

On.cabate A la cour, a Peylife;.a Parmée: 

Au Parnaffe on combat pour un pipe de fumée, 

Povr un nom, pour du vente & je conclus au bout 

Qu’ il faut jouir en paix; é& fe moquer de tout. 


Atthe feot of my rocks where my deep valleys bend, 
Should I figh tor the banks of the Seine? 

See Corneille’s defcendant my Icffuns attend, 
Hark, I’m fung’ by a noble Tureane. 

While helter’d by names fo defervedly dear, 
To Bellona and Tragedy’s Queen, 

I may view fpiteful’ Fretons cabal without fear, 
Or laugh at their malice and ipleen. 

Wifett fages have faid, and right plain is the calc, 
To be happy is more than a dream ; 

But to tell it to envy, and laugh in her face, 
That certainly’s blifs.in extreme. 

To quaff off ott cups while the foul harpies grin, 
Gives our fupper additional zett : 

The twin brother Berthiers vile clamours an¢ din 
Are mufic that heightens our feaft. 

How fweet for a lover the nymph to carefs, 
Who has ravith’d his foul with her charms! 

Of ‘a rival the hates then to mock the diftrefs, 
And jeft at his jealous alarms. 

The proceeding, I grant, cannot ftri€tly be fquar’d 
By the rules our religian has. given ; ; 

But on earth all are foes, and e’en war was declar’d 
*Twixt the Devil and Michael in heaven. 

They intrigue in the army, the church, and the court, 
At Parnaffus all concord is broke, 

Not for riches or grandeur, but what makes the fport, 
For a name, breath, a vile puff of fmoke. . 

Thus then I conclude that in peace we enjoy 
Thofe tlefiings that fortune has lent; . 

Nor let {pleen, fpite, or pation, our pleafure deftroy, 
But freely to laughter yive vent. 


We fhall take leave of this article for the prefent +,. with 
one fhort letter more, written to the late Ear! of Chefterfield. 


** To the Earl of Chefterfield. 


 t. & PH he te & DD 


Of the five fenfes which fall to our lot, my Lerd Huntington tells 
me that you have loft only-one, and that you have a good ftomach, 
tchich is weil worth a pair.of- ears. 


+ Intending, however, to refome it: hereafter, thefe letters heing too 
evrertaining amd. interciting tobe fo foon difsmitied, if we could afford 
reou. 


** Perhaps 


Ferney, 24 September, 177 t. 
* £ ® b& @ @ oe ® 
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& Perhaps I am the propereft perfon for deciding whether deafnefs;: 


blindnefs, or want of digeftion is the greareft calamity. From a 
knowledge of the cafe, I can judge of all the three, but it is « long 
time fince I have prefumed to decide upon trifies, and therefore have 
the ftronger reafons for not attempting to decide on matters which are 
fo important. I am content with believing, that if you have plent 
of funfhine in the handfome houfe which you have built, there will 
be tolerable moments. That is all which can be heped for at our 
time of life, or indeed at any time of life. Cicero wrote a very 
fine treatife upon old age, but he did not prove by faéts what he had 
advanced in his writings, for the laft years of his life were very un- 
fortunate. 

“© You have lived much longer and happier than he did. You 
had nothing to do with either perpetual diGtators or triumvirs. Your 
lot has been, and is ftill, one of the moft enviable in the great lote 
tery of life, where the good prizes are fo few, and where the great 
prize of continual happinefs has never yet been gained by any one. 

“© Your /philofophy has never beer diftratted by chimeras, which 
have now and then perplexed fome brains that were otherwife tolerably 
good. You have never been in any fenfé a Quack yourfelf; nora 
dupe to Quacks, which I efteem as no common degree of merit, and 
contributes much to the fhadow of happinefs that we can tafte of 
in this fhort life, &c. &c.” 

We may fee, from the above letter, how little the fhrewdeft 
and moft fagactous of mankind know either themfelves or 
others. Nothing appears more. evident, from Lord Chefter- 
field’s own letters, than that he was himfelf the greateft of 
Empirics; an arrant moral quack, conftantly making a dupe of 
the fimplicity and fincerity of others, while he was no lefs 
impoied on by that vanity, with which he fo egregioutly 
made a dupe of himfelf. 





Carafacus. A Dramatic Poem. Written on the Model of the 
ancient Greek Tragedy. Firft publifoed in the Year 1759, and 
now altered for Theatrical Reprefentation. By W. Mufon, 
M.A. 8vo. 138, ¢d. Deodiley. 

The Lyric Part of the Drama of Caraétacus, as altered by the 

Author, and as fpoken and jung. 8vo. 6d. Dodiley. 


The reputation, which this piece hath obtained, from the 
pleafure it afforded in reading, adde:] to the favouravie re- 
ception which .the Elfrida of the fame author lately met with 
on the ftage, feems to have induced the menager to bring this 
forward likewife in reprefentation. In doing this he appears 
alfo to have a€ted on a more liberal and gentieman-like plan, 


than did his predeceflor in the management of the {ame theatre 


with regard to Elfrida: We muft-confefs, nevertheleis, that, 


hot- 
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B Mr. Mafin’s Caraftacus. 


notwithftanding the judicious alterations *of the author, and 
the fplendid embellifhments of mufic and fcenery that were 
furnifhed by the managers, the performance feemed to flag in 


the exhibition, “To fay the truth, it,wants the life and {pirit’ 


OF ‘biifineéfs, neceflary to pleafe a modern, Englifh. audience ; 
for whom the antique and the exotic appear to have og very 
feduclive charms. This edition is dedicated to Bifhop Hurd 
in the following fonnet, a fpecies of poctical manufacture 
équally foreign toan Englifh taffee ‘ 
; “S O NN. ET. 
Still let my Hurd a file of cagdour: lend. , 
To féenes, that dar’d on Grecian pennons tower, 
Wher, “ in low Thurcafion’s fequetier'd bower,” 
He prais’d the ftrain, becaufe he lov’d the friend: 
There golden leifuré did his fteps attend, 
Nor had the rare, yet well-weigh’d, call of power 
_.., Lo thofe high cares decreed his watchful hour, 
On which fair Albion’s future hopes depend. 
A fate unlook’d for waits my Sond oul me}; 
He pays to duty what was learning’s claim, 
Refigning claflic eafe for dignity ; ' 
I yield my mufe,to fafhion’s praife or blame: 
Yet fill our hearts in this great truth agree, 

That peace alone is blifs, and virtue fame.” 

“ Peace alone is blifs!”’—Peace to fuch meek fouls who 
are fatisiied with fuch b//.—** Virtue, fame !’—of courfe, we 
fuppofe, fame is virtue : and then how defireable at moft would 
that-mart be where’ “ a*commodity of good names were to 
“be bought.”—In good footh, this faid Sonnet is fad ttuff, 
with’as littic philofophy in it as poetry.—What if ‘we fhould 
adopt Addifon’s pian of reprefenting its imagery on canvais ! 

_* To Scenes that das’d on Grecian pexzens tower!” 

Doss,.the Sonnetter here mean to perfonify his own toritten 
feenes or the pointed fcenes at the playhoufe?. T,he firft would 
be the mo%t extravagant profopopeeia that ever the mule fug- 
pefted.; and as to the painted fcenes towering upon pennons, we 
eave, the icene-patnters to make the beft of them. Not but 
that your:fcene-fhifting criticks might ftand up for’ the pro- 
priety of the image, by infifting that the {cen¢s are always 
furn.{hed with one or two pair of wings ! 





Letters on Female Education, addreffe1 to a Married Lady. By 
Mrs. Cartwright. x2m0. 3s. Dilly. 


Ic is beyond. a difpute that the prefent age is eminently -dif+ 

diaguifhed for femate wrucrs, A Caricr, a Barbauld, a Mon- 
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tague, a Macaulay, a Chapone, a Moore, a Miller, and many 
others, do honour to the prefs and their fex. We with we 
could honeftly add Mrs. Cartwright tothe number ; but really 
we find’ little in thefe letters but trite refle&tions on as. trite 
fubjeéts.. A purity ef file and correétnefs of thinking might 
indeed recommend thefe ; as it muft be owned, there is fome-~ 
thing agreeable in*the manner in which Mrs, C, has 
treated them; but in this, we are forry to fay, we find her 
wanting. In the very firft-fentence-of her dedication to Mrs. 
Montagu, fhe expreifés berielf thus, ‘ Coniciows of my 
inability to produce any thiag worthy the attention of a lady 
fo juftly renowned for cher literary.dame, c.”—That is re- 
nowned tor her renown, or. fumous for ‘ber fame—Inftead of 
fame The certainly meantto tay merét or talents Not but that 
there are many ames .iuv the literary, as well as.im the moral 
and political, world; which owe their celebrity to nobody 
knows, what. ‘They “are “nt, ~ as Shakefpeare fays of the 
Jealous, inase % % 

——ever famcus for a caufe 

But famous Bis they’re famous,— 
Should it be Mrs, C's good fortune to obtain fame for 
writing thefe letters, fhe will ftand in much the fame predi- 
cament. 








The Penal Statutes abridged and alpkabetically arranged. Caleu- 
lated to ferve the defireable end of an alphabetical comman- 
place book ‘of the Penal Laws. By George Clarke, E/quire. 
8vo. 4s. ‘Fielding & Walker. 


Who this Mr. G. Clarke is, weare not informed; but from 
the title of Ejguérey here.tacked to his mame, -we prefume he 
is to’ pafs on,the publick for a Counfellor at Law. If we 
May judge, however, ‘from internal evidence, the matter and 
compofition’ of the work ‘itfelf, we fhould rather fufpe& this 
compilation ‘tobe the refult of the joint efforts of fome petti- 
foezing Attorney’s clerk and broken Bookfeller——We would 
advife, therefore, the magiftrates of Great Britain, to whom 
it is dedicated, to be cautious how they confide in fuch con- 
ftructions of the penal Jaws, or in the inftruétions for -ad- 
miniftring them, contained in this wretched catch-peany, 





The Life of Robert Lord Clive, Baron Plaffy. By Charles 
Carracioliy. Gent, . 4 Vols. Svo. 1. 28, Bell. 


If Lérd Clive really lived as bad a life as Charles Carraciofi, 


‘Gent, hath here written for him, he deferved to come to no 
better an end than common fame reports he met with. But 
common 
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*$o The Life of Robert Lord Clive, &c. &s. 


‘eominion fainé is a liar, and, as to Matter Carracioli, we de 
not-think him: altogether free~from fibbing. - Nor’ that Lord 
Clive had much to do with all the tranfaétions and reports here 
colleéted, 


The General Faft; a Lyric Ode: With a Form of Prayer proper 
Sor the Occafion, anda Dedication to tie King. 4t0o. 15. 
Fielding and Walker. 

Impious and indecent !—It is a pity but this Grub of a 
Lyrift were himfelf obliged to fa/, till he fhould learna little 
more manners at leaft, if not modefty. Religion and Mora- 
lity are out of the queftion with fuck forry fcribblers. 

' [tis alfo a pity that the publifhers of fuch horrid trafh never 
learnt to read: if they. had, they muft have been frequently 
admontfhed, even from their alehoufe fign, to “* Fear God, 
aud Honour the King.” 


A Letter to the Rev. Fofiah Tutker, D.D. Dean of Gloucefter, 
in Anfwer to bis ** Humble dddrefs and Earneft Appeal, Sc.” 
With a Pofifcript, in which the prefent War with America is 
frewn to be the Effect, not of the Canfes Offigned by him. and 
others, but of a fixed Plan of Adminifiration, founded in Syf- 
tem: The Landed oppofed to the Commercial Intereft of the State, 
bing as the Means in order to the End. By Samuel Eftwick, 
LL.D. 8yo. 1s, 6d. Almon, ba 
Dr. Samuel Eftwick is a very warm advocate for the Ame- 

ricans; whofe defeétion he looks upon as an ad of neceffity, and 

therefore offers the beft excufe that ¢an be made for themy viz. 

Neceffity’s having no Law! — ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS, 


On reading the London, Review forlaft month, I abferve your jufF 
remarks on “* The Spiritual Diary by Dr. Rutty,” which exaétly cor 
. tefpond with my own fentiments of that medley. 

Stict'a performance by a man, of Dr. Rutty’s-abilities in his pro- 
feffion and knowledge in various branches of fcience, can only be ac- 
‘counted for by the imbecillity of the human mind, and the extravagan- 

- cies itis apt to. run inte, when it fubmits itfelf to the influence of en- 
thufjaim. But the principal view I have in traubling you with this, is 
to exculpate the fociety of which I am a member, from the cenfure ap- 
parently due to the gud/i/bers of this work, Dr. Ruttys,by-¢ elanfe an 

“his wili,- obliged his éxccutors to print and publifh it. This gave great 

. uneafinefs to many“ot hi? fends; who in genetal difapprove it j"and 
ave forry to fee it in print. cate 


They are therefore nat accountable for it: and I with that, in the 
hext Review, fome remark of this kind may be made; 
and am re/pectfully yours, 
A Conattant Reader. 





